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The quest for capital to launch their sports center led entrepreneurs Bymn and Wendy Dyke 
to many sources — government locm programs, banks, and family members. Like other 
owners needing money they found resourcefulness to be cmcial. Cover Story Page 18. 
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Partners E. Diane White, right, and iter 
mother, Dorothy Wh ite, retail African- 
inspired products. Making It, Page lk. 
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Research unveiled a niche for Geoff' and 
Lynn Wolfs catalog of distinctive 
equestrian products. Marketing, Page 58, 
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When Fast Cash Isn't An Option 




Have you ever been tempted to push the 
"fast cash" button on your bank's auto- 
mated-teller machine when your intention 
had been to select a different option? 
Many entrepreneurs wish they had a 
Inst -(.-ash option when they need money™ 
to expand their businesses or just to keep 
their companies going. But that alterna- 
tive seldom presents itself. 

Typically, small-business owners must 
rely on their own initiative and perseverance to find the capital they 
need. Editor-at- Large Sharon Nelton, who wrote our cover story, 
discovered in her reporting some particularly interesting methods used 
by resourceful entrepreneurs to obtain financing. 

Of course, says Nelton, they didn't get it overnight. "It takes months 
and sometimes years to get the money you need," she says. But, 
ultimately, creativity and planning will open doors, and, says Nelton, 
"someone with money will say yes." 

We hope this article will inspire business owners nationwide who may 
think they've reached their wits' end in their quests for capital. The 
story begins on Page 18. 




Leo Haw r k, chairman of Superior Metal 
Products, in Lima, Ohio, is among a number 
of family-business owners who share their 
thoughts this month on w r hat they wish they 
had known sooner in their entrepreneurial 
careers. For their insights, see the article 
beginning on Page 42. 
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If your company has overcome adversity 
and is stronger today as a result, it might be a good candidate for honors 
in the Blue Chip Enteipiise Initiative. The deadline for applications is 
Oct. 25, so don't delay. See Page 40 for more information on the 
program and guidelines on how to apply. 
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Leave The Decisions 
To Business Owners 

\ I recently read your article "The 




*B Perils Of Payroll IW I Small 
Business Financial Adviser, July), and I 
must say that I was amazed at a comment 
attributed to Carolyn Stumpf, a spokes- 
woman for the Internal Revenue Service: 
"Lots of times the business is already 
bankrupt, but the owner is in denial. We 
make the difficult decisions the owner 
doesn't want to face." 

I find this statement outrageous. How 
can any government agency, funded by 
taxpayers and tax-paying businesses, have 
the audacity to believe that it can make de- 
cisions for business 
owners? 

Doing business in 
America is already 

%/ 

hard enough without 
the IRS breathing 
down our necks all the 
time. Payroll taxes are 
one of the chief bur- 
dens faced by anyone 
in the accounting end 
of the business. Most of 
the employees and 
owners I know feel that 
their share of the tax 
burden is too high and 
unfair. 

Stumpfs statement only proves what 
many people in this country already be- 
lieve: Our government and the IRS in par- 
ticular are out of control and need to be 
made answerable to the people once again. 
Greg Ellis 
Autioch, Calif 

Payroll-Tax Timing 

_) Help! Don't tell me I have been 
"S doing my FUTA (Federal 



[Editors Xote: You're doing it right. Yon can 
pat/ Fl TA taxes once a gear if they don ? ex- 
ceed $101) for the (fear. If your total nndeposited 
Fl TA taxes do exceed $1(X) in any (punier — 
including any Fl TA tax under $1(X) carried 
for/card from an earlier quarter — yon ninsi 
make a deposit for that quarter./ 

Electronic Transfers 




_) u The Perils Of Payroll Taxes" was 
?3 an interesting article, and I enjoyed 
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Unemployment Tax Act) taxes wrong foi 
the past seven years! 

According to your article "The Perils Of 
Payroll Taxes," FUTA taxes "are paid to 
the IRS once a year when you file Form 
940, Employers Annual Federal 
Unemployment Tax Return." We have 
made FUTA deposits quarterly and have 
done a reconciliation of the quarterly pay- 
ments on the annual return. 

If we are doing it wrong, please let us 
know. 

Tcnette B Petelinkur 
Office Manager 

Shannon Wood Prod nets, Inc. 
Slum >ton, N.C. 



reading it. However, you forgot one thing: 
Effective Jan. 1, 1997, employers who 
made more than $50,000 in payroll-tax de- 
posits in 1995 must begin making their de- 
posits by electronic transfer. 

This hurts our small 
company, and it is an- 
other example of more 
government control 
and fewer rights for 
Americans. 
Larry Campbell 
General Manager 
HS Electronics 

Hiolcah, Fla. 
[Editor's note: The 

Internal Revenue 

Service sent notices re- 
cently to 1.2 million 
small and medium- 
sized businesses alerting them to the elec- 
tron ic-tax-f ding requirement, which teas 
scheduled to take effect Jan. 1. Legislation re- 
cently passed by Congress a nd expected to be 

signed by President Clinton would delay the 

implementation date until July h 1997. See 
the October issue o/' Nations Business for a 
full report.J 

One Firm s Gag Order 
On Use Of Voice Mail 

Voice mail is being abused by many 
workers around the country. 
Employees at my company find it increas- 
ingly difficult to return calls to customers 
because these customers keep their voice- 
mail recorders permanently switched on. 
Even if we return the call within minutes, 
we find voice mail greeting us. 

Nothing is more frustrating or unpro- 
ductive than to have to play "phone tag" 
with someone. 

There have been times when, while giv- 
ing my message to the mechanical voice, I 
was startled to hear the receiver lift up 
and a live voice start talking to me. Using 
voice mail to routinely screen calls is im- 
proper because it hampers normal com- 
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munication between firms, which is the 
lifebl(K)d of an economy. 

We will never install voice mail at our 
company — it is a good idea gone terribly 
wrong. And I would suggest that CEOs in- 
vestigate the use of voice mail in their com- 
panies. Try calling one of your depart- 
ments — you may become frustrated. 
Joseph R. Omig, President 
TheAldonCa ' 
Wankeyan, III. 

Speak Of The Devil 
A Dubious Proposal 

I found your article "Scam Artists 
Never Sleep" I July | interesting — es- 
pecially because I received in todays mail 
not only your magazine but the letter I en- 
close here. 

Here are excerpts from the letter, from 
self-described "members of the tenders 






Nigeria 



S 



committee' appointed by the federal mili- 
tary government of Nigeria for contract 
awards/payment approval in the Nigeria 
National Petroleum Corporation": 

"My colleagues and I have agreed that if 
your company can act as the beneficiary of 
this fund ($21.5 million), you or your com- 
pany will retain 30 percent of the total 
amount that will be transferred I abroad |. 

"Please be informed that the personali- 
ties involved in this transaction are top 
and influential government functionaries 
who would not like any form of exposure. 
...Sir, if this proposal satisfies you... indi- 
cate your interest by sending to us com- 
plete and necessary documents (letter- 
head, invoice paper, bank account 
details)... in order to commence the rele- 
vant processes/' 
Dare (ioodson. President 
Manor Research, hie. 

Hay ward. Oil if 

I Editors Xote: Mr (ioodson is not tin only 
render who Sgttt us a copy nf this letter. We 
hope that mnniny the excerpt icill help (fleet 
onr readers to this satin. I 

Getting To The Roots 
Of Executive Suites 

In "The Suite Life For Office 




Renters" |May|, it was stated that 
the concept of executive suites was intro- 
duced in 1967 by HQ Business Centers. 




For the record, the Koger organization 
opened its first building containing execu- 
tive suites in late 1962, in Jacksonville, 
Fla. This cloverleaf structure — called the 
Kogerama — introduced the concept of cen- 
tralized secretarial service and complete 
office services. 

Since then, Koger has offered these 
same services in many of its office parks 
throughout the South and Southwest, and 
it now has such facilities in 15 cities. 
Wade L. Hampton 
Vice President 

Koger Equity, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

I Editors Xote: The article should hare stated 
that HQ Business ( 'enters iras one of the first 
companies to offer exec nt ire suites./ 

A Competitive Edge 
Through Cooperatives 

Your July cover story, 'The Little 
Guys Strike Back," was a very useful 
article. I am sure that many of your read- 
ers already are trying some of those 10 
strategies to help small, independent re- 
tailers thrive. 

At the National Cooperative Business 
Association, we can attest to the fact that 
strategy No. 3, "Form Cooperatives," 
works. Many of our memhers are purchas- 
ing and shared-service cooperatives that 
help their member businesses achieve 
economies of scale and the competitive 
ed^e necessary in todays marketplace. 

In September, we will be holding in 
Chicago our second annual Purchasing 
Cooperative Conference to bring these 
members together for discussions on ap- 
plying the benefits of cooperatives to their 
businesses. 

For many years, we have provided infor- 
mation and support to businesses inter- 
ested in using the cooperative model to en- 
hance their bottom line. We would be 
happv to provide information for vour 
readers, also. They can call 1 202 1 (S38-6222. 

Leta Maeh 

I ) i rector of Com munications 

National Cooperative P>nsincss Association 
Washington^ D.C 

Yon can communicate with Nation's 

Business via: 

Letter: Editor, Nations Business 
Id ir> H Street NM 

Washington, D.C i(H)62-2(HX) 

Fax: (202) 887-U37 
Jr 1 , CompuServe: 7H.\.ttiJ7.i.x 
Internet: Ui^iii.l 7J5 (a compnserve.com 

Phase include your telephone number ami 
your postal address. }U cause of spaa 
t/ons % ic( cannot print all letters nc< i< 
thote selected for publication mag In 
condensed. 
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ruittnWWn Giving The Media 
l \oie- BOOK Food For Thought 



By John Gottfried 



In New York City, an annual advertising 
budget of $1,000 doesn't go far. Truth be 
told, when youre looking to buy ad 
space or hire an advertising agency, it 
doesn't go anywhere. 

Yet $1,000 a year was roughly what my 
partners, Ned Visser and Andrew Arons, 
and I had planned as an advertising bud- 
get for the three years after we started our 
business, The Gourmet Garage. 

We knew that opening to the public our 
fine-food warehouse, which previously had 
been a wholesaler only to New York's top 
restaurants and chefs, would work. Still, 
competing for the publics attention 
against some of the biggest advertisers in 
the world seemed utterly futile. 

Many businesses are in a similar posi- 
tion. The best way to level the playing 
field, I believe, is through creative use of 
publicity and promotions. In our case, in- 
stead of advertising, we decided to hire a 
publicist to tell our story to the media. 

The cost was considerably more than 
what we had earmarked for advertising, 
although a lot less than what it would 
have taken to mount an effective advertis- 
ing campaign. The publicist immediately 
landed us an article in The New York 
Times, which helped bring 1,200 people 
through the door on the day we opened the 
warehouse to the public. The profits were 
so good that we were able to retain the 
publicist on a permanent basis. 

The proof of the success of this strategy 
is in the newsprint and TV coverage. We 
have been written about in publications 
from Argentina to Norway, appeared nu- 
merous times on New York television and 
radio stations, done some national TV ap- 
pearances, and have gotten extensive cov- 
erage in the food section of The Times. 

Since 1992, when we opened, we have 
quadrupled our space, added a branch 
store, gone from six to 65 employees, in- 
creased sales tenfold, and become one of 
the city's most visible retailers. Our 

John Gottfried is co-founder of The Gourmet 
Garage, in New York City. He prepared this 

account icith Contributing Editor Susan 
Middle Jaffc Readers icith insights on start- 
ing or running a business a re incited to con- 
tribute to Entrepreneurs Notebook. Write 
to: Editor Nation's Business, 1615 H Street 
N,% Washington, D.C. 20062-2000. 



growth has had much to do with the abil- 
ity to attract media attention. 

Effective communication with the 
media — whether through a publicist or on 
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Effective communication with the media 

led to a bumper crop of coverage for 
John Gottfried's The Gourmet Garage. 



your own — takes a clear understanding of 
both your business and the media's. Here's 
what you need to do: 

Recognize that you have a story to 
tell. Every business has a tale, whether it's 
about how the company started, its em- 
ployees, a problem it encountered and 
solved, or what it makes or does. 

Know the message you want to 
communicate, and distill it into a few 
words. For example: "Fine-food whole- 
saler to New York's top chefs now open to 
the public." 

Sell only one story at a time. Press re- 
leases filled with lots of different story ideas 
don't work. Focus on a single event, idea, or 
subject. 

Learn how to write a press release. 

Always include answers to journalism's 
key questions — who, what, where, and 



when (and sometimes why and how) — 
along with the name and phone number of 
a contact person. 
Be creative, charming, and interest- 
ing. Reporters receive mountains of 
press releases. Make yours memo- 
rable. "People Purple Eaters" was the 
headline of one of our one-page re- 
leases that got us national coverage. 
( The release was about the popularity 
of purple vegetables. ) 

Understand what reporters 
need and what makes a good 
story. The news media tend to cover 
what's new. If you have nothing new 
to announce, look for trends you can 
identify or can comment on. 

Be responsive and follow up. 
Return reporters' phone calls promptly. 
Reporters who are able to reach you 
when they need help completing a 
story are more likely to respond posi- 
tively when you need them. 

Know your next step. Use the 
coverage you get to attract even more 
coverage, which tends to have an ex- 
ponential impact on both the public 
and the media. 

When choosing a publicist, look for 
someone with experience who under- 
stands what writers want and need; 
who has the necessary time and energy; 
and who knows that his or her job is to 
help you identify your stories and then to 
market them to the media. Avoid publicists 
who believe that public relations and media 
relations are about "doing lunch." fB 



Mil III 

UJHRT I LEARNED 

If your advertising bud- 
get comes up short, cre- 
ative press releases can 
help spread the word 
about your business. 



If you think running a small business is challenging, 
try to remember whether the schnitzel you ate a month ago 

was for business or pleasure. 

If you've been using a personal card to pay for all your business expenses, you owe it to vourself to 
find out more about a Visa Business card. Not only does it save a lot of headaches by keeping your business 
ex|)enses separate, it's tailored to meet your business needs with special features such as corporate liability 
waiver and primary auto rental insurance nationwide. Moreover, it's accepted at over 1- million places 
worldwide, including that schnitzel joint you may or may not have taken your client to. So, wherever your 
business takes vou. take vour Visa Business card. Because now more than ever. Visa means business. 

To get a Visa Business card, call 1-800-VISA 311 ext. S-r Now hurry, before you forget. 



Visa Business 
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Business news in brief from the nation's capital. 



HEALTH CARE 



Welfare Overhaul Likely 
To Please Business Readers 

The landmark overhaul of the welfare 
system passed by Congress in August and 
that President Clinton said he would sign 
is likely to please many readers of Na- 
tion's Business. 

A Where I Stand poll of the magazine's 
readers conducted in June 1995 found 
that 91 percent of the respondents agreed 
that the states, not the federal govern- 
ment, should run welfare programs. In 
addition, 93 percent thought that two 
years was either "too long" a period or 
"about right" for welfare recipients to be 
given to find work after their first benefit 
payments. 

The measure sent to the president 
would turn over to the states most aspects 
of administering welfare. It also would 
require most able-bodied adults to find 
work within two years of receiving bene- 
fits and would limit lifetime welfare bene- 
fits to five years. 

The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates that the welfare-reform legislation 
would save $54.1 billion in federal spend- 
ing over six years. 

— David Warner 




If Medicare Isn't Harnessed... 

Unless Congress reduces the growth rate of Medicare spending, payroll 
taxes that support the program will have to be raised immediately to keep 
the Medicare Hospital Insurance Trust Fund solvent for the next 25 years, 
according to the fund's trustees. The figures below illustrate employers' annual Medicare 
tax bills at the current 1 .45 percent of payroll and at the 2.43 percent that would be 
needed to keep the fund solvent, according to the trustees' latest report, up from the 
2.12 percent estimate of a year ago. The tax amounts are calculated for companies 
whose employees earn an average of $30,000 a year. (The rate applied to an employer's 
payroll is also applied to each employee's total wages.) 



Number Of Employees 
Earning $30,000 A Year 



Current Rate 





1 .45% 


5 


$2,175 


10 


$4,350 


25 


$10,875 


50 


$21,750 


100 


$43,500 


250 


$108,750 


500 


$217,500 



Rate To Stay Solvent 
Without Reforms 

2.43% 



$3,645 
$7,290 
$18,225 
$36,450 
$72,900 
$182,250 
$364,500 



SOURCE: CALCULATIONS BY U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BASED ON MEDICARE TRUSTEES REPORT FOR JUNE 1996 



FOR THE RECORD 




The minimum-wage bill that was 
approved by Congress and that President 
Clinton said he would sign would increase 
the wage floor by 90 cents an hour, but it 
also would provide business with about $10 
billion in tax relief over 10 years. 

A separate tax-related bill, enacted just 
before Congress adjourned for the presi- 
dential nominating conventions, would in- 
crease taxpayers' lights in disputes with the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

The minimum-\vage bill would boost the 
current $4.25 hourly pay requirement to 
$4.75 on Oct. 1 and to $5.15 on Sept. 1, 1997. 
Important tax breaks for small business 

include renewal of several expired tax 

credits and liberalization of some rules 
governing depreciation, notably increasing 
gradually from the current $17,500 to 

$25,000 in 2008 the amount of equipment 

purchases that small-business owners can 
deduct immediately rather than depreciate 
over the equipment's useful life. The bill 
also would change some pension rules. 



Details on how 7 the tax and pension changes 
would affect small firms will be repotted in 

the October issue of Nations Business. 





A health-insurance-reform bill that 
was expected to be enacted in August would 
raise the amount of health-insurance premi- 
ums that the self-employed can deduct from 
their income for tax purposes. The percent- 
ages would go from the current 30 percent 
to 40 percent in 1997, 45 percent in 1998, 50 
percent in 2003, 60 percent in 2004, 70 
percent in 2005, and 80 percent in 200(5 and 
thereafter. 

The measure also would j)ermit small- 
business participation in a four-year trial 
program of "medical savings accounts." 
Under the program, up to 750,000 people in 
high-deductible health-insurance plans 
could make tax-deductible contributions to 
a special savings account. The contributions 
could be used to pay medical bills. When 
eligibility rules are set, they will be re- 
ported in Nation's Business. 



Business-backed labor legislation 

that would have given workers a greater 
voice in some day-to-day management deci- 
sions was vetoed by President Clinton in 
late Julv. 

The Teamw r ork for Employees and Man- 
agement Act, commonly knowTi as the 
TEAM Act, would have amended the 1935 
National Labor Relations Act. It would 
have let nonunion employers establish self- 
directed employee teams to address key 
workplace issues such as scheduling. The 
legislation would not have applied to union- 
ized companies and would have prohibited 
employee teams from collectively bargain- 
ing for wages and benefits. 

In vetoing the bill July 30, Clinton sided 
with the AFL-CTO, which saw the TEAM 
Act as a threat to its workplace influence. 

It's unlikely that Congress will override 

the TEAM Act veto. The measure was 
approved 58-46 by the Senate and 221-202 
by the House, well below the two-thirds 
majorities needed to override a veto. *e 





Wild 



"Thanks to Roadway Express, our shipment is sailing the oceans." 



The murmur of blue 
The gentle rise and fall of the bow. The 
the payoff for the craftsmen of Ted 
on the ocean. 



When Ted Hood needed seven, 400-pound 
make the seventy-foot yacht, Wild Thing, 
Hardwoods of Wilmington, North Carolina. 




Caribbean seas sliding past the hull, 
wind whistling in the rigging. This is 
Hood Yacht Builders - a work of art 



mahogany beams to 
they turned to Olyve 




AZALEA 



] cirv limit 



Bill and Nancy Mewborn 




of Olyve have supplied 



specialty hardwoods to the world's leading yacht builders for years. The size and 




weight of each piece made it 



a tough loading job, 



but a 



challenge Bill knew he could take to Roadway Express. 



Bill called John Lomas, the sales representative at 
Roadway's local service center. John suggested a 
way to package and load the beams. Then the 
Roadway driver, Pete Andrews, helped load and 
secure the beams to ensure safe transit. Bill said, "The 




people at 




to assist us. Thanks!" 



So where is the Wild Thing? 



launched and offer years of 
the new owner. 



Almost ready to be 
sailing pleasure to 



Reliable. Responsive. 



Roadway Express blends the 



most efficient network with the best work force in the industry 
to deliver exceptional customer service. 

Call your local service center today or Roadway toll-free at . . . 

1-800-257-2837 

Also, visit our web site @ http://www.roadway.com 



Exceptional Service 





No Exceptions 



Express* 
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Managing Your Small Business 



The difficulties of branching out at a distance; a program 
for fostering a rtistry; stretching th e workday. 



EXPANSION 



Entering A New Market? 

Be Aware Of The Pitfalls 

Seasoned restaurateurs Ed Irving and 
Boh Green berg know a t hing or two 
about how not to expand into a new 
market. The two, who are partners in 
eegee's deli restaurants, had been in 
business in Tucson, Ariz., for 15 years 
when they branched out to Phoenix. 

They had started their business selling 
Italian ice from a truck in Tlicson and 
had expanded to 1(5 area locations. Irving 
and Greenberg now employ nearly » r >00 
people and have annual revenues of $11 
million. But their efforts back in the 
mid-1980s to expand into a second city 
failed, leaving them in debt. 

In retrospect, says Irving, several 
factors doomed the effort. The higher 
cost of doing business in a much larger 
city was one dimension the partners 
overlooked. "We didn't have a good 
handle on the bottom line," says Irving. 
u In Phoenix, we had higher labor and 
real-estate costs. And the cost of mar- 
keting was four times what we were used 
to — we hadn't even considered that," 

Further, in Phoenix, Irving and Green- 
berg had fewer restaurants in a larger 
geographic area, so the impact in the new r 
market wasn't as great as the partners had 
doped "Later, we realized we had a grass- 
roots business in Tucson that we didn't have 
in Phoenix," says Irving. 

And they made the mistake of expand- 
ing too rapidly. "We thought we had a 
formula (for a successful restaurant oper- 
ation!, and we moved too fast," says Irving. 
Opening six stores in live years caused 
problems with cash How, distribution, and 
management. Shipping ingredients from 
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Deli restaurant owners Ed Irving, left, and Bob Greenberg found there's more than one wan to 
expand a business when the// had to close the Phoenix branches of their Tucsou-baxcd chain. 



Tucson led to uneven product quality. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in the 
failure, says Irving, was that neither part- 
ner wits willing to move to Phoenix to 

oversee the new operation. "You have to be 

willing to send the best people to the new 
location," he says. "You have to make the 
first location mn by remote control, then 
open the second yourself You have to be 
there to open the door evei^ day" 

Despite the failure of the expansion, 
Irving and Greenberg have found continued 
success in Tticson by branching out in other 



ways. They have established wholesale, 
catering, and bakery divisions that sell to 
other local restaurants and provide prod- 
ucts for their own delis. And eegee's Italian 
ices are now sold at local sporting events 
and at college student unions. 

These outside sales, which have grown 
quickly since the partners recently made 
them a priority, eventually may overtake 
the restaurant operation, Irving says. 

From it all, the two have learned that 
there's more than one way to expand a 
business. 




CUSTOMER SERVICE 


Guarantees Can Create 
A Positive Impression 

Offering a guarantee of satisfaction is one of 
the most effective ways to demonstrate the 
reliability of your product or service, ac- 
cording to Kath & Strong, a management 
consulting firm in Lexington, Mass* 

The potential for substantial positive 
impact from such a guarantee is high under 
any of the 1 following conditions: 

■ The quality of service within your 


industry is generally held in poor regard. 1 

■ The negative consequences of unsat- 
isfactory service are high. 

■ The price of your product or service 

is relatively high. 

■ The customers' expertise and experi- 
ence with the product or service are low. 

■ Your business is strongly affected by 
referral and word of mouth. 

■ You depend on repeat business. 

To be effective, according to Rath & 
Strong, a guarantee should be: 


■ Unconditional, with no tine-print ex- 
clusions. 

■ Easy to understand and communi- 
cate so that employees and customers 
have the same idea of what it covers. 

■ Meaningful, covering service ele- 
ments important to the customer. 

■ Reasonably easy to invoke. 

A dear, effective guarantee can give a 
company an edge over its competitors, Rath 
& Strong reports. Chances are that if you 
make a promise, you'll strive to keep it. ■ 



Words to live by 




"If i/o// keep making that face, 
it will freeze thai way" 




Don't talk with food in your mouth. 




"You can be a rock star after you graduate." 



NatiorisBusiness 



at 




f4 

- 



"An insurance coverage pool can make a 
sink-or-swim difference for sonic small firms. 




/ wouldn't wash that red T-shirt 
with your white underwear." 



Some words of advice are more practical than others. That's why more small business owners and 
managers like you subscribe to Nation's Business than to any other small business magazine. Each 

issue is full of important how-to information you can use on everything from financial services to 
communications technology. And if you call 1-800*727-5869, you can get IS issues for just $18. 
So here's another word to the wise: Subscribe to Nation's Business. For advice you can really use. 



NationsBusiness 

Vic Small Business Alviscr 



COMMUNITY TIES 



Helping Young Artists 
Turns Out Picture-Perfect 

A program that teams small busi- 
nesses with local high-school art 
departments has made the* grade for 
both students and the program s 
sponsor, The 1 (ireat Frame Up, a 
franchised chain of art and picture- 
framing stores that is based in 
Franklin Park, 111. 

The company's goals were to 
soften the blows of budget cuts for 
art departments by donating mate- 
rials and to give* art students an 
opportunity to exhibit their work. 
Meanwhile, The (ireat Frame Up 
hoped that the company and its 
franchisees would enjoy enthusias- 
tic community response and garner 
local publicity. 

In the initiative's first school 
year, L996-96, all these goals were 
met, says the program's national 
coordinator, Tara MeOrath. 

Fach of the 10 participating fran- 
chisees provided mat board through- 
out the year to its adopted school. In — 
the spring, the franchisees used 
their stores to host art shows featuring 
the students' work. Each franchisee paid 
the company $700 to participate*. The 
funds were used for administrative* costs. 
Franchises also donated the more than 
2K,000 pounds of mat board given to 
Students and $20,000 in cash awards for 
the best-in-show artists. 

The company itself gave 1 the students 
22,000 portfolio cases and 12,000 T-shirts; 
it also gave each student 10 show invita- 
tions for family members and friends. 
More than 7,000 people attended the 



WORKPLACE SAFETY 



Don't Let Your Employees 
Become Working Stiffs 

Repetitive- motion injuries — including 

back strain and carpal tunnel syndrome — 
can be significantly reduced by simply 
allowing workers to stretch their muscles 
periodically throughout t he* day, accord- 
ing to Mary Jo Drear, director of occupa- 
tional-safety training for Zee Service Co. 
The Willoughby, Ohio, firm provides first- 
aid supplies and safety training. 

Regular stretching — which warms 
tight muscles, keeping them flexible — 
benefits not just workers who have to 
bend, twist, and lift heavy objects on the 
job but also those who sit for long periods 
in the same* position. Stretching is impor- 
tant all day long: at the beginning of a 
shift, when fresh workers are more likely 
to hurt themselves, and during a break 
later on, when tiredness has set in. 

To start a simple safety program, Drear 
says, a company should engage a knowl- 




Students I Ala Freeman and Justin Garri-ck, seated, with — behind the art — The Great Frame 
Hp's aH profpmn coordinator, Tara McGrath, left, and EvansUm Township (Hi) High 
School teacher Maria Gerber-Seibold. 



shows; one store had a turnout of 300. 

Careful planning is the key to making a 
program of this type work, says McCrath. 
She began in 1993 by conducting sessions 
with focus groups to learn how best to 
help the ail departments. The next step, 
which she says was critical for fine-tuning 
the effort, was a test program at three 
schools in three cities. She and her staff 
held training sessions early last year to 
help stores prepare for the shows; the 
franchisor coordinated all meetings. 

The company, which had revenues of 



edgeable person — such as a physical ther- 
apist, medical professional, or trainer — to 
address the group initially and to demon- 
strate* stretches that are appropriate for 
different types of jobs. 

The trainer should discuss the conse- 
quences of a serious injury as well as basic 
suggestions to follow, such as starting 
gradually, stretching regularly, and stop- 
ping if pain is felt, Drear says. 

After the initial training, managers can 
provide periodic oral and posted remind- 
ers. They should also evaluate* their pro- 
grams annually, Drear recommends. 

Commitment by top managers, she 
says, is the key to success for such a 
program. Workers must feel that taking 
brief stretching breaks as required — 
when they feel stiff — is not only accepted 
but encouraged. 

Because each employee is different, 
Drear recommends against a regimented 
program that allows breaks only at set 
times. ■ 
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$34 million last year, spent $220,000 on 
the program last year, including franchi- 
sees' contributions. Those dollars went 
much further than they would have if they 
had been used to buy advertising, 
McGrath says. 

It's not a program designed to sud- 
denly boost sales by 20 percent," says 
McOrath. "There's a movement away 
from advertising and toward public rela- 
tions as a way to keep costs down. This is 
a program that we can do nationwide and 
that we can be known for." 

For the 199(5-97 school year, the pro- 
gram will help support at least 150 high 
schools nationwide, McOrath says. 

The company found the experience so 
rewarding, she says, that it is considering 
organizing a national art show for stu- 
dents' work, and next year it may coordi- 
nate with art colleges to have recruiters 
attend the local art shows. 



NB TIP 



Gift Lists 

Do you have a long list of customers to 
thank but a budget that limits the amount 
you can spend on gifts? One solution is to 
make A and B lists, says H. Ted Olson, 
president of the Promotions! Products 
Association, in Irving, Texas. Then, he 
says, you can upgrade the gifts for your 
best customers and economize on the 
others. If your gift plana include 1997 
calendars imprinted with your company 
name, now is the time to order to avoid 
delays and extra charges during the 
end-of-the-year rush. MJ 



Now you know 



what it's like 



1:1 



to move up to 



opier 
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Running yesterdays copiers is a lot like trying to 
compete with yesterdays athletic equipment. 

On the other hand, Royal 
Copystar copiers are todays way 
to copy, whether it's duplexing or 
our unique page destination mode, which makes two- 
sided copies from two-sided originals, automatically. 




But it's not just advanced features that make us worth 
looking into. Each Royal Copystar copier is built to per- 
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form, no matter how hard you push it 
To learn more about our complete 



line of copiers, 
call our toll-free number And let 
us know you're ready to step up. 



1 800 824 STAR 



Circle No 24 on Reader Service Card 
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Making It 



Growing businesses share their expediences in creating 
and marketing neiv products and services. 
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Plugging A Software Gap 



By Roberta Reynes 

m n 1989, Robert Angelo could have been 
content to hold on to what he had 
achieved. Starting out as an engineer, 
■ he had risen through computer-indus- 
try management to become, at age 42, chief 
operating officer of Phoenix Technologies, a 
software maker in Santa Clara, Calif. 

But Angelo had taken risks during his 
career, so he wasn't averse to taking 
another one. Beseeched by portable-com- 
puter makers for software-engineering 



young company jumped in to fill the void. 

Today, SystemSoft in Natick, Mass., 
offers about a dozen products that are 
designed, like all system software, to ensure 
compatibility between different kinds of 
personal-computer hardware and common 
computer-operating systems, such as Win- 
dows 95 and DOS. 

Paul Sereiko, the company's vice presi- 
dent for corporate marketing, explains: 
"Every computer design involves different 
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SystemWizard software resolves common problems that users have with their desktop computers, 
explains Robert Angelo, pmmdent and CEO of SystemSoft Corp. 



services that Phoenix didn't offer, he and 
three other employees left to found Sys- 
temSoft Corp. in 1990. When its first 
consulting assignments unearthed a gap 
in system-software products in the nas- 
cent portable-computer market, the 



chips, disk drives, and so on. But the 
machines must use the same operating 
systems. We provide links to make that 
possible." 

Sixty-five percent of SystemSoft's rev- 
enues come from PC card software. Credit- 



card-sized PC cards are inserted into 
portable computers to add capabilities, 
such as a fax modem or additional data 
storage. SystemSoft's products ensure 
that any of the 500 PC cards on the 
market work with different computers. 

Meeting the demand for easier-to-use 
machines is paying off for SystemSoft. 
The company has attracted a list of 
world-class customers, including Micro- 
soft, Compaq, Digital Equipment, and 
Intel. SystemSoft has posted annual 
growth exceeding 50 percent for six 
years. Revenues for the 160-employee 
business hit $24.6 million in fiscal 1996, 
and profits were $3.6 million. The com- 
pany went public in August 1994 at $5.50. 

Since then the stock has 
split and was selling re- 
cently at about $20. 

While SystemSoft is 
best known for its PC 
card software, that could 
change quickly as the 
company exploits new 
markets. Products it de- 
veloped for portable com- 
puters are applicable to 
huge emerging markets 
such as smart cellular 
phones and interactive 
television. 

Also, the company in 
June began shipping Sys- 
temWizard, which diag- 
noses and resolves com- 
mon problems consum- 
ers have with their desk- 
top computers. Users 
whose PCs contain Sys- 
temWizard can click on 
its icon, then click on one 
of several boxes indicat- 
ing parts of the com- 
puter. For example, if 
you aren't getting sound 
on your "Lion King" 

game, you hit "speaker." 

Then SystemWizard 
asks you questions to resolve the problem. 

The software should alleviate an in- 
tense and growing headache for the 
computer industry: Frustrated users 
place an estimated 200 million calls a year 
to manufacturers' technical-support cen- 
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ters, costing the industry $4 billion. 

System Wizard builds on PC card soft- 
ware technology, but the desktop market is 
five times bigger than the portable busi- 
ness, according to industry analysts. Paul 
Bloom, an analyst with Volpe, Welty & Co., 
an investment bank in San Francisco, says 
that SystemSoft's new thrust could boost its 

■ 

earnings by 50 to 100 percent annually "for 
the next several years." 

Angelo describes SystemSoft as an "engi- 
neer-to-engineer" company. If Compaq is 
developing a new computer, for instance, 
SystemSoft engineers work side by side 



with Compaq's engineers to customize the 
software to their exact needs. To Angelo, 
this relationship is the "heart of what we do. 
It bonds us to the OEMs [original-equip- 
ment manufacturers] we work with." 

Today, as SystemSoft's president, CEO, 
and chairman, Angelo finds that his tough- 
est challenge is keeping pace with rapidly 
changing technology. Technical and political 
shifts can occur overnight at giant alliance 
partners. "If you don't pay attention to even 
the subtlest trend, it can put a small 
company out of business," he warns, 

As low-tech as it sounds, the company 



cafeteria is a focal point for intelligence 
gatheiing. Angelo says that "you can sit 
down at any two or three tables and get 
updated over a sandwich on the latest 
technology being applied for Apple or 
Compaq. 

"And because, say, Hewlett-Packard en- 
gineers may be working here, you find out 
w T hat's going on in their company, the 
hottest technologies, what they think the 
trends are." 




Roberta Reynes is a free-lance writer in 
Spenceiiown, N.Y. 



Abuzz With Business 



By J. Tol Broome Jr. 

. t the top of Brushy Mountain, in 
{ scenic western North Carolina near 

J]^k Moravian Falls, you find one of the 
largest little companies of its type in 
the country. It's Brushy Mountain Bee 
Farm, Inc., a beekeeping-equipment firm 
that owners Steve and Sandy Forrest 
started in their basement 20 years ago. The 
company now has $1.3 million in revenues, 
employs 11, and sells to 50,000 customers all 
over the world, primarily through a mail- 
order catalog produced every year. 

"We were both schoolteachers and 
wanted to start a part-time business," 
says Sandy. They got into beekeeping 
because one of Steve's colleagues was in it 
and it "sounded interesting," she says. 

The Forrests were part-time beekeep- 
ers at first but shifted into marketing 
beekeeping supplies full time in 1983. 
Says Steve: "We saw a niche that w T as 
available to sell to other part-time bee- 
keepers." 

There are three levels of beekeepers, 
according to Kim Flottum, editor of 
Beeculture magazine, in Medina, Ohio. A 
commercial beekeeper is one w T ho man- 
ages more than 1,200 colonies — or hives — 
of bees, with each colony containing about 
30,000 bees. A sideliner, or part-timer, 
keeps 200 to 1,200 hives. A hobbyist keeps 
no more than 200 colonies. 

"Our place in the market is to try to sell 
to the hobbyist at close to commercial 
prices," says Steve. Brushy Mountain, 
Flottum says, is one of the four largest 
beekeeping suppliers in the U.S. 

With slogans like "1-800-BEESWAX, 

give us a buzz," and "Looking for a buzz? 
Tit beekeeping," the Forrests have suc- 
ceeded in reaching their target market. 
Products sold in 1995 included 30,000 

pounds of beeswax, 100,000 
frames for beehives, protec- 
tive clothing and equip- 
ment, containers for honey, 



bee T-shirts, videos on beekeeping, and, 
of course, bees. 

As the business has expanded, the For- 
rests have added two warehouses. The 
company office and a small retail store are 
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Selling beekeeping supplies is a honey of a bt 

Sandy and Steve Forrest 



in a 200-year-old, restored log cabin. 

Brushy Mountain's 1995 sales, up about 5 
percent from 1994s, were particularly im- 
pressive given an Industrywide slump last 
year that saw worldwide production of 
honey drop 2o percent from 1994. U.S. 



production alone has declined 9 percent 
since 1993. 

The primary cause of the 
downturn has been a prolif- 
eration of the tinv varroa 

%j 

mite, w T hich has been killing 
bees all over the world. And while suppliers 
such as Brushy Mountain now sell products 
that protect bees from the mites, Steve says 
the pests have killed the operations of many 

small beekeepers. 

Partly in response to the 
mite problem, the Forrests 
have expanded into supplies for 
candlemaking, an ancillary 
business on the rise among 
beekeepers. About 30 percent 
of the company's sales come 
from candlemaking supplies; 
beeswax is the biggest seller. 
"People seem to want natural, 
beesw r ax candles," says Steve. 

What accounts for Brushy 
Mountain's growth? Steve 
points to four key strengths: 

■ Emphasis on education 
and support of customers. 

■ A commitment to sell the 
best equipment and supplies 
the market has to offer. 

Prompt delivery. 
A state-of-the-art, bar- 
code-based system for inven- 
tory management and ship- 
ping. 

"The strongest part of our 
business is our computer sys- 
tem/' says Steve, who forecasts 
an even greater emphasis on 
technology. Brushy Mountain 
will soon have a home page on 
nessfor the Internet's World Wide 

Web to advertise its products. 

"We will continue to seek 

ways," he says, "to integrate 
technological advancements into our busi- 
ness that should continue to give us a 
competitive advantage." 



J. Tol Broome Jr. is a free-lance writer in 
Greensboro, N.C. 
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Cultural Connections 



By Roberta Maynard 

It was a friend's frustrating search for an 
African-American doll that caused E. 
Diane White, then a financial analvst at 
the World Bank in Washington, D.C., to 
become interested in retailing. But her 
journey into entrepreneurship took several 
years. 

White has a master's degree in interna- 
tional studies from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore and an MBA from 
Harvard University. Before she undertook 
the MBA program, she had viewed people 
who didn't have 9-to-5 jobs as somewhat 
suspect. Her studies at Harvard 
changed her view of work styles and 
led her to see business opportunities 
in everyday events. 

For example, before getting her 
MBA, she says, the doll incident 
would have been a brief subject of 
conversation, talked about and for- 
gotten. "Now, I saw it as a market 
failure. I thought, 4 If my friend had 
trouble finding goods that reflected 
black heritage, maybe others did, 
too.' ■ That led White to think about 
starting a business. 

Her idea was to open an "Afro- 
centric" store — one with African- 
inspired products, but adapted for 
a Western market: "Sculpture 
made into a candleholder, African 
cloth made into a pillow. Taking 
traditional items and weaving 
them into lifestyles, making them 
functional." 

She found a gift store specializ- 
ing in items from Africa and per- 
suaded the owner to let her 
work — for free — evenings and 



management told her that despite Black- 
berry's strong sales, its products weren't 
sufficiently upscale and White would have 
to leave. 

"It was the first test of the little com- 
pany," White says. "And we decided not to 
go quietly away." She decided her only hope 
of going up against the mall's management 
company was through a public-relations 
effort. White told her customers of the 
predicament, and they connected her with 
media people who might be interested in 
her story. Almost overnight, she got cover- 



time. She and her partner went their 
separate ways, and her mother, Dorothy 
White, became her new partner. 

"When I started, it was a hobbv," Diane 
White recalls. "As I got into it, the vision of 
it became so compelling ... I knew r if I got 
to be 65 and hadn't [pursued that vision full 
time], I would regret it." 

White plans to seek private investors for 
capital to expand to the top 10 U.S. markets 
for blacks. Her goal is for Blackberry to be 
a national chain with $100 million in annual 
revenues. She hopes to expand her offer- 
ings with furniture and perhaps more food 
items. Top sellers now include books, ce- 
ramics, and greeting cards. 

White attributes much of her success to 
her focus on building networks. She Ls on 
the small-stores board of directors of the 
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Recognizing an untapped market inspired E. Diam Write, right to open a chain of'Afivcmtric" 
stores, including this o)tc in Arlington, Va. She and her mother, Dorothy White, are partners. 



weekends. She began going to 

trade shows, festivals, and craft 
shows, where she collected contemporary 
African products. When she had a living 
room full of items, she began looking for 
retail space. She and a friend put together 
$12,000 and, in November 1989, opened a 
300-square-foot store in a suburban mall 
in Maryland's Prince Georges County. 
They called their shop Blackberry. 

An incubation program offered by the 
mall to help start-up businesses gave them 
discounted rent and paid for interior deco- 
ration of the store. Bv the end of December, 
White and her partner had made back their 
investment and more. 

In 1992, she opened a second store, a 
500-square-foot space in the upscale Pen- 
tagon City mall, in Arlington, Va. White had 
been in the new location for just six weeks, 
on a month-to-month lease, when the mall 



age on Washington's black radio stations, on 
local TV, and in several newspapers. Even- 
tually, the mall let her stay. 

The barrage of publicity resulted in her 
being noticed by department-store chain 
Woodward & Lothrop, which led to an 
imitation to open small stores in two of the 
company's locations. 

She accepted, but when the chain went 
out of business last vear, she lost the two 
locations, causing a substantial drop in her 
revenues, which had approached $1 million 
in 1995. But her success in operating shops 
in a major retailer's stores won her a slice of 
retail heaven: a 500-square-foot space on 
the main floor of Macv's in Manhattan. 

After four years in business, White had 
begun to think of herself as an entre- 
preneur. She decided to pursue retail full 



Washington-based National Retail Feder- 
ation and Ls a member of the Social Venture 
Network, an organization of 500 socially 
minded business leaders and entrepre- 
neurs, based in San Francisco. Particularly 
important, she says, is her willingness to 
talk to the big guns in retailing and to learn 
from them. "The major players will talk to 
you if you ask them," she says. 

White traded a career and a steady 
income at the World Bank for short-term 
leases and cash-flow concerns. Does she 
miss her former life? 

"As a 9-to-5 job, it's a good place to work," 
she says of the World Bank. But as an 
entrepreneur, she says, she has "the power 
to have a vision and execute it. If you're 
lucky, you can have a few things in life that 
you really feel passionate about." 



Crisp self-directed 

training programs 



Each program contains a vidcocassettc 
(featuring a coach to guide the view- 
er )> an audiocassette (which adds role- 
playing to provide in-depth understand- 
ing), and a famous Crisp 3()-Minute ,M 
book (that ties all the learning together). 

Attitude! #3395 

■ See how attitudes affect you 
Explore the need for renewal 
Learn adjustment techniques 

Communicate! #3387 

Define good communication 

■ Analvze vour communication skills 

4 4 

■ Improve your current skills 

Manage Your Stress #3425 

■ Recognize your stress patterns 
See how stress affects you 
Learn how to combat stress 

Mastering Personal Change #3743 

Understand how change affects you 
Improve ability to make transitions 
Be positive about change 

Organize Your Space! #3409 

■ Discover what organization adds 

■ Learn organizational benefits 

■ Become organized 

Presentation Power! #3700 

■ Assess your current skills 

■ Plan, prepare, and deliver 

■ Explore use of new technology 

Super Self-Esteem #3727 

■ Explore what self-esteem is 

■ Take risks and overcome fear 

■ Take responsibility for yourself 

Superior Service #3689 



Discover the poten- 
tial for service 
Enhance attitudes 
and skills 
Make sure your 
customers return 



teainiM course 



ORDER TOLL-FREE: 

1-800-424-6400 

Or FAX: 

1-202-463-5641 



Now Available in Self-Study! 

Train Your Employees 

Fraction of the Cost 
Of Classroom Programs! 





nlike most corporate training pro- 
grams, Crisp self -directed training 
means no employee travel, lodging, or 
time awav from the job. There's no cost 
a trainer, facility, or coordinator. What 
you receive are acclaimed 
courses that anvone can 
complete at his or her 
own pace and conve- 
nience. 

W ith the Crisp pro- J 
grams, you can give 
your employees an 
attitude adjust- - 
tfictit that pays 
corporate divi- 
dends. . . commu- 
nication skills that 
help them say or 
write exactly what 
they mean... stress 
reduction processes 
that improve work 
habits. . .presentation techniques 
that attract listeners... customer service 
prowess that builds continuity and sales. . .and 
there s more! 



Take 30 days to examine 

any training program— no risk! 

Review the list in the left column. Select 
the courses you feel will have the biggest 

_ impact on your employees and 
your business. Then call 1-800- 

424-6400 (or send the 
r^^X coupon below) to 

experience as many 
as you wish, first- 
hand. If you don't 
agree — for any rea- 
son whatsoever — 
that these enter- 
t a i n i n g , 
in formative, 
skill-building 
Y prog r a in s 
will do for you 
what we say they 
will, simply return them within 30 
days of receipt for a refund or cancel- 
lation of your credit card charges. 
These courses give you total training flex- 
ibility: You control the learning. . .the learn- 
ing doesn't control you! 
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CRISP PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

C/O Nation's Business • 1615 H Street, N.W. • Washington, D.C. 20062-:<><)() 

ORDER TOLL-FREE: 1-800-424-6400 or FAX 1-202-463-5641 



YES! I want to take advantage of your no-risk offer! Send the following courses for a 
30-day preview: (1 understand that if I am not completely satisfied I may return the programs 
within 30 days of receipt for a refund.) 



Name 



Company 
Address 



No IM » 1 



City 



State 



Zip 



Telephone r 



( Required for credit cud and tax ord 



Method of Payment 

O (-heck or Money Order F.nclosed 
□ Bill mv Credit Card: □ VISA 

O Master! aid O American Express 

Card # 

Exp. Date 

Signature: 





Course No. 


Description 


Price 


Shipping 


Total 








$98.00 


$ 6.00 










$98.00 


$ 6.00 










$98.00 


S 6. 00 




Orders outside the U.S.A. and SUBTOTAL 

Canada add $25.00 per product CA & D c SALES TAX 
ror shipping/handling. 

NB0996 TOTAL 
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avid M. Dooley Sr. says his com- 
pany faced "the economic kiss of 
death" in January 1995. His largest 
supplier refused further credit un- 
Seasafe, Inc., could pay down its 
then-current debt of $1.6 million at a rate 
of $50,000 per week. A fiberglass fabrica- 
tor in Lafayette, La., Seasafe had just had 
an unprofitable year, and, says Dooley, 
the company president, the business was 
"virtually unbankable." 

Timothy L. Rashleger, co-owner of 
Milltronics Manufacturing Co., then in 
Chanhassen, Minn., got a similar shock on a 



visit to his bank. "In our suite and ties, [my 
partner] and I went downtown under the 
assumption that we'd been invited to sign 
papers at the bank to renew our line of 
credit," he says. Instead, the two learned 
that the bank no longer wanted to finance 
the company, which made computer numer- 
ical-control systems, which command the 
movements of metal-cutting machines. 

"The fact that we had never missed a 
payment, were not borrowing more 
money, and had taken major steps in the 
company to manage our resources was not 
important to [the lenders]," says Rash- 



leger. "Simply put, our line of $1 million 
was due in 90 days." 

Capital. It's what almost every business 
owner at some point desperately needs but 
doesn't have — especially in the early years, 
when companies are starved for start-up 
capital or funds for expansion. And that's 
often when financial institutions are the 
least likely to provide help. 

The overpowering need to find money 
leads to some business owners' finest 
hours — because getting financing re- 
quires every ounce of creativity and 
resourcefulness they can muster. Here 
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Improving management of receivables helped David M. Dooley Sr. steer Seasafe, Inc., through a credit crisis with its largest supplier. 
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The search for money can lead small- 
business owners from their darkest 
hour to their finest hour — if they're 
creative and resolute. 




are the stories of how some of them got 
the capital they needed. 

Overcoming "Codependency'' 

As David Dooley puts it, he and the supplier 
to which he owed the $1.6 million had 
become "codependent" in the 10 years since 
Dooley had bought Seasafe. His company 
makes fiberglass platforms and walkways 
for industrial use, plus "cable trays" — 
ladder-shaped conduits for electrical cable. 
Seasafe assembled its products from com- 
ponents created by the supplier in a 
molding process known as pultrusion. 

Dooley knew that to be competitive, he 
should bring the pultrusion process in- 
house. That would cut out the costs of a 
middleman, reduce overhead, and improve 
inventory control. But doing so, he says, 
4 Vould be biting the economic hand feeding 
us." The supplier, he notes, had become a 
"source of secondary financing" by extend- 
ing credit terms sometimes up to a year. 

But when the supplier ran into some 
problems of its own, it wanted Seasafe to 
pay up — and to pay cash on the delivery of 
future orders. 

Where would the money come from? 
Initially, Dooley looked hard for internal 
solutions. "The first thing we did was go to 
inventory and count each and every item on 
hand," he says. Dooley was certain Seasafe 
had at least 90 percent of the material it 
needed for the next three months. What it 
didn't have, it would purchase only as 
needed, even if a premium had to be paid. 

"What we ended up doing," he says, "was 
liquidating inventory and turning the inven- 
tory into cash and turning the cash into 
payments." Within 90 days, he says, "we 
were able to reduce inventory by almost 
$250,000." 

With accounts receivable in excess of $1 
million, Seasafe also went into what Dooley 



A creative banker pulled together financing 
that enabled Dorene Miller to complete 
construction of her conference center 




calls u a vigorous collection mode," turning 
up another $250,000 in the same time frame. 
"We made deals with good customers and 
gave them discounts [for quick payment] 
because cash flow became more important 
at this point than profits," he says. 

As Seasafe began to improve the man- 
agement of its receivables and it became 
clear that it was going to pull itself out of 
the financial mess it was in, outside 
financing began to emerge. Premier Ven- 
ture Capital Corp., a Baton Rouge, La., 
firm that had invested $250,000 in Seasafe 
earlier, put up an additional $500,000; it 



needed to buy new pultrusion equipment. 

This year, Dooley expects more than $8 
million in revenues, up from $7.6 million last 
year, and his 75-employee company has 
been profitable in each of the past five 
months. It has even patched up its relation- 
ship with the supplier: Although Seasafe 
reduced its purchases, it is still a substantial 
customer. 

"You don't just throw 7 a relationship like 
that away, no matter how painful it's been in 
the last vear," says Doolev. In fact, he savs, 
it was the combination of good relation- 
ships — with customers, with his bank, and 
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After being turned down by numerous lenders, Byron and Wendy Dyke found financing for their ice 
arena through U.S. Small Business Administration and state programs. 



Rashleger and Welch were in the process 
of designing a completely new product — 
their own machine tool on wiiich thev could 
install their own computer. Their machine 
tools w T ould be "sold at the lowest market 
prices ever seen," says Rashleger. But just 
as they were ready to bring the product to 
market in 1991, they were without cash. 

The partners turned to their vendors, 
negotiating extended-payment plans. They 
also found a new 7 bank that would provide 
them with the credit they needed — a small, 
local bank that, Rashleger says, "believed in 
us and understood manufacturing." 

He and Welch also got 
employees to agree to take 
pay cuts of 20 percent, 
which the owners promised 
to repay — and did, within 
the year. 

Rashleger emphasizes 
the importance of relation- 
ships in surviving a financial 
crisis and growing a busi- 
ness. "Our small, local bank 
understands our needs bet- 
ter than a bigger bank," he 
savs. "Our dealers work for 
us because of our personal 
relationships and our loy- 
alty to them. Our employees 
stand by us because they 
believe in us and we share 
our profits with them." 

Sales of the new product 
took off, and today Milltron- 
ics is prospering. Revenues 
last year were $26 million, 
compared with $7 million 
three years earlier. The 
company has 165 employ- 
ees, triple the 1992 level, 
and it has just moved to a 
new, 100,000-square-foot 
plant in Waconia, Minn. 



now owns 25 percent of the company. 

Premier's confidence in Seasafe enabled 
Dooley to persuade his bank, the Bank of 
Lafayette, to increase the company's oper- 
ating line of credit to $750,000 from $500,000 
and to let him borrow an additional $120,000 
against the manufacturing facility. 

The bank was now so sure that Seasafe 
was moving in the right direction that it 
didn't waver when Seasafe finally began to 
bring the pultrusion process in-house — a 
move that meant a sLx-month learning curve 
for Dooley and his employees and cost the 
company about $250,000. The bank "didn't 
panic one bit," says Dooley. 

Nine months after the crisis began, 
Seasafe had paid off its supplier and had 
more than $170,000 in cash. Not long 
thereafter, Banc One, a national bank 
headquartered in Columbus, Ohio, volun- 
teered to fund the $400,000 that Seasafe 



with the venture-capital firm — and a high- 
performing team of top managers that got 
his company through such a turbulent time. 

Getting The Right Bank 

Although Tim Rashleger and his partner, 
Gary A. Welch, had never missed a pay- 
ment, when they learned that their bank 
was calling in their line of credit, their 
company was, in fact, in some trouble. 

Milltronics' computer numerical-control 
systems for metal-cutting equipment were 
sold to machine-tool companies that incor- 
porated the systems into their own prod- 
ucts. But shifts in the machine-tool indus- 
try, partly a result of Japanese competition, 
shrank Milltronics' market. "It was a case of 
having a good mousetrap but no one to sell 
it to," says Rashleger, the company's chief 
operations officer. 



Finding A Champion 

The $3.5 million Black Tie Affair Party & 
Conference Center, in Wooster, Ohio, was 
only partially built in 1993 when Dorene 
Miller learned that the mortgage broker 
funding it was going out of business. The 
contractors and subcontractors walked off 
the job. For two winters, the building — with 
no doors or windows — stood empty. 

Once again, Miller, president of Black Tie 
Affair, Inc., and her partner, Betty Stine, 
had to toy to line up the money for the 
center. It was going to be a tough sell. 
"Bankers and investors w r ere reluctant to 
get involved in a long, drawn-out situation 
that appeared to have a rather dubious 
outcome," says Miller. They regarded the 
facility as a "distressed" project. 

Black Tie had been a catering service 
since 1980, and the conference and party 





center had been Miller s dream for manv 
vears. There was no facility like it in 
Wooster, a community of 28,000 in a rural 
area. People would use church halls or the 
American Legion building. Many weddings 
were held out of town, Miller says, because 
the area had "nothing carpeted and wallpa- 
pered and pretty." 

But now her dream was halted in its 
tracks. Miller had already booked more 
than $1 million in corporate events, parties, 
and weddings at a center that didn't exist. 
Competitors of the catering side of her 
business began spreading rumors that 
Black Tie was going bankrupt. 

"It cost us a fortune," says Miller. Not only 
did Black Tie lose business from clients who 
lost confidence in the company, but there 
were also legal and accounting fees, expenses 
such as insurance and taxes on the existing 

construction, and 
threats of lawsuits 
from subcontrac- 
tors. 

Then Black Tie 
found a champion: 
Jim Kleinfelter, a senior vice president at 
the Savings Bank and Trust Company of 
Orrville, a town nearby. He had been 
interested in the project from its beginning. 

A banker whom Miller describes as 
"adventurous" and "creative," Kleinfelter 
pulled together a consortium of five banks 
that agreed to put up $1.8 million for the 
building and a $200,000 line of credit. (Miller 
and Stine already owned the land, which 
was considered part of the equity required 
by the banks; the rest of the equity and 
some collateral came from their families. ) 

But none of the banks would come forth 
with the $450,000 needed for furnishings 
and equipment. Until Black Tie came up 
with these funds, the banks refused to 
release any money for construction. 

Before she found her now-defunct mort- 
gage broker, Miller had been urged by the 
president of the Wooster Area Chamber of 
Commerce at the time to seek a Farmers 
Home Administration-guaranteed loan for 
business and industry. But she couldn't 
persuade any bank to pursue that approach. 

Ultimately FmHA, whose business-lend- 
ing function is now part of the Rural 
Development Mission of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was the source of the 
last bit of funding. 

Miller recalls the dav the FmHA loan 
officer came to see the project: "We knew 
that my presentation to him was critical and 
that w r e had to convince this man that this 
project was w r orthw r hile, because he was 
going to put the final stamp of approval on 
it or he was going to nail our coffin." 

It "helped tremendously" she says, that 
Jack O'Donnell, the current president of the 
Wooster chamber, took the loan officer on a 
tour of the area "to show him what a 



A Strategy To Factor In 



One tool for raising quick cash used to be 
available only to large companies. It's 
called factoring, and it entails selling 
accounts receivable at a discount to a 
company called a factor, which then 
collects the accounts. 

The factor makes money on the differ- 
ence between the discounted price it pays 
for your receivables and the money it 
collects. And you get cash much more 
quickly than the 30 or ^^^^^^^^^ 
more days it may take 
a customer to pay. 

Today, because of 
changes in the factor- 
ing industry, "small 
and medium-sized 
businesses can take 
advantage of this fi- 
nancing strategy" just 
as larger companies 
can, says Alana Da- 
vidson, principal of 
IBC Funding, a 
Washington, D.C., fac- 
toring broker, which 
matches up busi- 
nesses with factors. 

"Factoring is a way 
to turn a company 
asset — accounts re- 
ceivable — into imme- 
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diate cash without 
creating new debt," 
says Davidson. 

It takes five to 
seven days to set up an account with a 
factor, Davidson says. According to Find- 
ing Money: The Small Business Guide To 
Financing, by Kate Lister and Tom 
Harnish, factors advance 50 percent to 80 
percent of the face value of the receivables 
to you immediately. They pay the balance, 
less the factor's discount, once the receiv- 
ables are collected. 

For example, here's how it works at 
Coastline Financial Group, a Hockessin, 
Del., factor: Coastline agrees to buy your 
$10,000 invoice to XYZ Co. Coastline 
advances you $7,000. On collection of the 
$10,000 from XYZ Co., Coastline pays you 
$2,500 and retains $500 as its fee. 

Only companies that do business with 
other businesses or with government 
clients at the local, state, or federal level 
are eligible, according to Davidson. Your 
firm is a strong candidate for factoring if 
it sells to major companies that have good 
credit, she says. 

The disadvantage of factoring is that 
it's expensive, write Lister and Harnish. 
According to their estimates, discounts 
range from 1.5 to 5 percent of the face 



As principal of a factoring broker, Alana 
Davidson helps firnis raise qu iek cash. 



value of the receivables. Other sources 
say discounts can be 4 to 7 percent. The 
amount of the discount depends on the 
creditworthiness of your customers, 
whether the factor will assume the risk of 
bad debt, and other variables. 

On the plus side, says Davidson, you 
don't give up equity in your company 
when you raise money this way, and the 
factor provides constant monitoring of 
^^^^^^^^^ your customers' 

credit status, along 
with other services. In 
addition, factoring 
can work for many 
kinds of companies — 
start-ups, expanding 
businesses, and even 
companies coming out 
of bankruptcy. Da- 
vidson says factoring 
also can be used to 
generate the growth 
that will increase prof- 
its. 

"Before entering 
into this kind of rela- 
tionship, just be sure 
the factoring [costs] 
don't absorb all your 
profits," Lister and 
Harnish caution. 
They also advise busi- 
nesses to first check a 

prospective factor's 

references and its 
reputation among bankers, accountants, 
and others. 

You don't have to choose between a 
bank and a factor — they often work to- 
gether, says Davidson. In fact, she says, 
"factors can be your ally in helping you 
create a very strong financial picture." 

The Edwards Directory of American 
Factors provides information on factoring 
and lists more than 200 factoring firms 
around the country. It is available at some 
libraries, or it can be obtained for $250 
plus $7.50 shipping from the Edwards 
Research Group, in Newton, Mass.; to 
order, call 1-800-963-1993. (Copies of the 
1994 edition may still be available at half 
price.) 

For a free copy of a paper by Davidson, 
"Ten Frequently Asked Questions About 
Factoring," send your request with a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to her 
at IBC Funding, 3705 Ingomar St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20015. 

You can also call up Coastline's home 
page at http://wwiv.cfg-llc.com for its an- 
swers to frequently asked questions on 
the subject. 



Introducing The Revolutionary Identification System 

That Can Make Anything Smart: 
MicroStamp" Remote Intelligent Communications. 
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With the MicroStamp Remote Intelligent Communications (RIC) system you can make anything— from boxes 



to employee badges, from luggage to loyalty cards— smart enough to process, store, and transmit information. Simply 



attach a MicroStamp unit to almost anything and encode it with almost any kind of information. The stored data can 



then be retrieved or modified remotely, at maximum distances 



ranging from 10 feet to 150 feet.* So you can take inventory 



without opening a box, find a trailer without entering a yard, 



know your customers' buying habits without ever meeting them, 




or keep a building secure without stopping everyone at the door. 



Identify the contents of a box, crate or container 
instantly from up to 150 feet away. 





Monitor who's in a building and keep track of 
assets such as laptop computers. 



MicroStamp RIC combines a computer and a two-way radio, 



housing them in a device as small as 1 *// x 1 V 4 " x Vn". Using a 



revolutionary technology, each MicroStamp RIC unit can store 256 



bytes of data or more*, and can communicate with a host computer 



via a tiny radio. 



The product is small, but its potential for giving your 



company a competitive edge is huge. Just imagine how you could 



use the MicroStamp RIC system to help reduce costs, minimize 




inventories, improve operational efficiencies, and ensure customer 



Create "smart" cards that store information about 
individual consumers and their buying habits. 



loyalty. It's an opportunity that smart companies will capitalize on. To find out how the MicroStamp RIC system can 



have a big effect on your business, call Micron toll-free today at 1-888-MICROSTAMP (1-888-642-7678) ext. 305, or 



visit the Micron Communications Web site at http://www.micron.com. 




COMMUNICATIONS. INC 



Now You'll Know 



m 



* Micron Communications' Ambit Mobile Asset Control unit can store up to 512k of data with a remote range up to 150 feet. 

e 1996 Micron Communications, Inc. All rights reserved. MicroStamp is a trademark of Micron Communications, Inc. 
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Jem*y and Loretta Schutten of Seattle got a loan for a new 
vehmnent eomomtiou headed bv Jim McDonald, rwhl 



growing community we were and how much 
w r e needed this project." 

The new facility opened in July last year. 
The cornerstone reads: "Dedicated to 
dreamers . . . and believers." It bears the 
date 1993, when, Miller says, "this seem- 
ingly impossible journey all began." 

An Arduous Start-Up 

It took Wendy and Byron Dyke nearly 3V2 
years to get the money they needed to 
launch Frederick Sport & Ice Arena, in 



Frederick, Md. By the time the financial 
package was put together, they had been 
turned down by 16 commercial lenders, 
eight leasing companies, and four venture- 
capital organizations. 

The Dykes envisioned a complex that 
would include an ice rink and a fitness club 
in a community that had neither. Frederick 
County is a rapidly growing area near 
Washington, D.C., and the Dykes were sure 
they had a market. When they sought funds 
for the $3.3 million facility, however, they 
had trouble convincing anybody else. 



Beginning in September 1990, they spent 
a year researching the ice-rink and health- 
club industries and developing their busi- 
ness plan. Byron had a degree in accounting 
and experience in business and finance, 
which were critical to producing accurate 
projections and cost estimates. 

To keep costs down, they hoped to lease 
four acres of public property. But no 
appropriate plot was available, hampering 
early efforts to interest lenders. 

In March 1992, Byron parted ways with 
his employer, which was going through a 
major downsizing. Living on his severance 
pay, he and Wendy incorporated and began 
devoting all of their time to the task of 
securing financing. 

They eventually won approval for a loan 
of nearly $1 million under a special jobs- 
creation program of the U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration. That persuaded two 
banks to come in for a total of $1.2 million 
more. The Dykes, who finally purchased a 
commercial site, came up with about 
$700,000 in equity — mostly from personal 
funds as well as family members and 
friends, including some who invested as 
limited partners. 

But there was still a gap of $250,000, and 
this time the couple turned to the state. 
After applying to several programs, they 
finally obtained a loan through the Mary- 
land Industrial and Commercial Redevelop- 
ment Fund program, which is aimed at 
increasing tax revenues, creating jobs, and 
enhancing quality of life. 

But still there were delays because 
program regulations required the support 
of the city of Frederick and Frederick 
County. They had never participated in the 




Getting A Bank To Stick With You 



"Even though I always paid on time, my 
bank called in my loan." 

"My bank won't renew my line of credit." 

"Another bank acquired my bank, and 
now the person I was dealing with is no 
longer there. These new people don't seem 
interested in me." 

Such comments from entrepreneurs are 
not unusual. Why does a bank stop financ- 
ing what appears to be a good customer? 
And what can entrepreneurs do to keep 
from being left high and dry by a bank? 

A bank may go into a "crisis mode" and 
start calling in some loans because it's 
having financial difficulty itself and is trying 
to reorganize or to keep from being ac- 
quired or going under, says Sandra Maltby, 
senior vice president of small-business 
services for KeyCorp, a bank holding 
company based in Cleveland. 



Sometimes — although rarely, Maltby 
says — a bank may exit an industry if it sees 
a big downturn in that line of business. 

Although it's not always possible to avoid 
being dropped by your bank, you can take 
steps such as these to help prevent it: 

Get to know as many people as you can 
within your bank. "That's a fact of life 
right now," says Maltby. Then, if your bank 
is acquired, some of the survivors may be 
people with whom you have a relationship. 
(See 'What To Do When Banks Play 
Musical Chairs," in the May Family Busi- 
ness section.) 

Keep your banker informed. u The last 
thing you want your banker to get is bad 
news that's a surprise," says David M. 
Dooley Sr., president of Seasafe, Inc., a 



fiberglass fabricator in Lafayette, La., that 
survived its own financial emergency. When 
a supplier unexpectedly demanded pay- 
ment of $1.6 million 
owed to it by Seasafe, 
Dooley accelerated 
cash flow by selling 
off inventory and 
speeding up collec- 
tions. If you're in 
trouble, don't pre- 
tend you're not, he 
advises. A bank is 
more likely to keep 
working with you 
when you admit your 
mistakes and present 
a plan for overcoming your problems, he 
says. "Nobody wants to see anything bad 
happen to you, especially your banker." 

Plan, plan, plan. You shouldn't find your- 
self in the position of suddenly having to 



If things 
go wrong, 
a show of 
confidence 
can help. 
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program, and it took four months to review 
and approve the project. "Getting that last 
$250,000 in state funding really was proba- 
bly the slow r est part," says Wendy. 

One step that helped the Dykes win over 
the lenders was holding a "Youth Hockey 
Night in Frederick" to demonstrate that 
there w r ould be community support for their 

facility They had 
hoped for at least 
300 people; 1,200 
showed up. In addi- 
tion, says Byron, 
^ '\ve did a lot of 

homew r ork on the 
project. Our business plan was approaching 
250 pages." 

Still, the Dykes moved forward only with 
the ice rink, delaying, at the banks' request, 
the fitness center. The ice rink opened in 
December 1994 and was so successful that a 
second link was added a year later. 

Now the Dykes are getting ready to add 
the fitness center, and guess what? Their 
bankers don't want to lend them any more 
money — not until the facility has at least 
two years under its belt. But the Dykes 
think the timing is critical, and because of 
their success so far, they've been able to 
clinch a deal with a new lender, Provident 
Bank of Maryland. 

ne lesson these stories illustrate is 
that the search for capital must be 
as creative as anything else you do 
in your business. And although it 
may seem that money-raising efforts eat 
up every minute you have, you still have to 
juggle all the other balls. That's because a 
company's ability to raise funds is tied to 




rush to a bank to borrow $20,000 to meet 
payables or buy inventory. Running a 
business means learning to manage cash 
flow. "Even if you don't need to borrow, get 
a line of credit today," says Maltby, so you'll 
have funds available when you need them. 

Never let them see you sweat. When 
things go wrong, a show of confidence will 
be your ally. "If you panic and lose confi- 
dence, everyone around you is going to 
panic and lose confidence," says Dooley. 

"Your banker is not just your banker," he 
adds. "He's a partner. Treat him like one, 
and he'll respond like one. Especially if you 
have problems." 

Maltby says banks really do want to do 
business with owners of small businesses 
and that they are going after that market as 
never before because of competition from 
nontraditional sources such as nonbanking 
companies. "Banks are very willing to lend 
right now," she says. 
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Hoping to take his rcstaumnt national Michael 
Kaufman plan* a stock offering to mise fluids. 



everything else that's going on in the 
business. 

When Black Tie Affair was in trouble, 
Dorene Miller found her company had to 
perforin even better to win the confidence 
of bankers and investors. "I stressed to 
our employees that we were under the 
microscope," she says. "Everyone would 
be watching to see if our quality and 
service would be any less. It was so 
important to be better than ever. We 
never missed a beat at keeping the 
business running." 

As the stories of Miller and other 
entrepreneurs illustrate, finding money 
often means looking in places you might 
not have looked before. Here are some 
possibilities: 

Little-Known Government Programs 

The Farmers Home Administration loan 
that Miller obtained is just one example. 
And almost every entrepreneur knows 
about the 7(a) Loan Guaranty Program 
offered by the Small Business Admini- 
stration (SBA). Lesser-known sources 
include the 504 Certified Development 
Company (CDC) Program (used by ice- 
rink entrepreneurs Wendy and Byron 
Dyke for their $1 million loan), the SCOR 
program, and Small Business Investment 
Companies. 



The 504 program is aimed at creat- 
ing or retaining jobs by providing 
growing businesses with long-term 
financing for major fixed assets, 
such as land and buildings. 

It is administered throughout the 
country by about 290 CDCs, which 
are private, nonprofit economic-de- 
velopment corporations. They sell 
debentures and use the proceeds to 
make loans at reasonable interest 
rates to qualified small businesses — 
companies with a net worth of no 
more than $6 million and an annual 
net income of no more than $2 
million. 

When Commercial Lighting Co., 
a manufacturing company in Seat- 
tle, outgrow its rented space, own- 
ers Jerry and Loretta Schutten 
approached their lender, Evergreen 
Bank, about financing the purchase 
of a building. But they didn't have 
the 30 percent down payment that is 
generally required for commercial- 
property loans. 

The bank sent them to the Seattle 
CDC, the Evergreen Community 
Development Association (which is 
not affiliated with the bank). Typi- 
cally, says the ECDAs executive 
director, Jim McDonald, a CDC will 
fund 40 percent of a project. In the 

case of Commercial Lighting, the 

ECDA provided a $148,400 loan that 
was 100 percent guaranteed by the SBA. 
Evergreen Bank made a nonguaranteed 
loan of $192,000, and the Schuttens put in 
the required 10 percent. 

Commercial Lighting moved into its 
newly purchased structure in March. "It's 
like a miracle we're in this building," says 
Jerry Schutten. 

To locate the CDC nearest you, call the 
National Association of Development Com- 
panies at 1-800-972-2504. 

The Small Corporate Offering Regis- 
tration program, known as SCOR, is 
offered through the LIS. Securities and 
Exchange Commission. SCOR enables 
small businesses to raise up to $1 million a 
year by selling common stock. 

Michael Kaufman and Willie Jones put 
together $193,000 in personal savings and 
funds raised from friends to open Wil- 
lieMichael's Southern Cafe in New York 
City's Harlem section in November. Now 
they want to raise money using the SCOR 
program to expand their restaurant into a 
national soul-food franchise. 

Although it is intended to streamline 
and reduce the costs of public offerings, 
the program is still fairly complicated, 
and Kaufman estimates that he could end 
up paying as much as $40, 000 in attorneys' 
fees, agent fees, and tiling tees to raise SI 




million. For details on the BCOR pro- 
gram, call the North American Securities 
Administrators Association at (202) 737- 
0900. You can also call up the SEC s 
World Wide Wet) site for small business 

at I dtp:/ I 

www.sec.gov/ 

s m b u s 1 .lit m 
I for more infor- 

mation. 

Small Busi- 
ness Investment Companies constitute 
another funding' source that should not be 
overlooked. SBICs are private firms li- 
censed by the SB A to provide equity capital, 
long-term financing, and management as- 
sistance to small businesses. 

Venture Capital: Where To Find It, a 
directory of about 200 SBICs, is available 
for $20; send a check or a money order to 
the National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, PO. Box 2089, 
Merrifield, Va. 22116. For additional infor- 
mation, call NASBIC at (708) 683-1601. 

Other Sources Of Money 

Banks are not the only game in town. For 
example, The Money Store, a publicly 
traded financial-services company with 185 
locations across the country, bills itself as 
the No. 1 lender of SBA-guaranteed loans. 

(For information call 1 -80O4BM86&) 

General Electric ( '<>. makes a wide range 
of loans through GE Capital Small Business 
Finance Corp., w r hich has 30 offices nation- 
wide. (Call Nancy Nyikes at 314-205-3540.) 



AT&T makes SBA-guar- 
anteed loans through AT&T 
Small Business Lending 
Corp., a subsidiary of 
AT&T Capital Corp., a full- 
service finance and equip- 
ment-leasing company that 
specializes in small busi- 
ness. (Call 1-800-221-7252.) 

Programs For Women And 
Minorities 

Sources of funding targeted 
for businesses owned by 
women or minority-group 
members include: 



A $1 billion loan fund set up for three 
years beginning last fall by Wells Fargo 
Bank and the National Association of 
Women Business Owners. The program is 
specifically for creditworthy w r omen busi- 
ness owners; the minimum loan is $5,000. 

Applications can be made by phone at 
1-800-359-3557, Ext. 120, for loans up to 
$25,000. 

Special Small Business Investment ( om- 
panies. SSBICs are like SBICs, but they 
focus on funding business owners who are 
socially or economically disadvantaged — 
generally, minority-owned companies. 
SSBICs are privately owned investment 
firms licensed and regulated by the SBA. 

For more information, contact your local 
SBA office or call the National Association 
of Investment Companies, the national 



If you're suddenly 
strapped for cash, 
maybe what you 
need is better 
management. 



organization of SSBICs, at 
(202) 289-4336. To obtain 
the NAIC membership di- 
rectory which lists about 
120 SSBICs and offers 
guidelines, send a check or a 
monev order for $30 to 
NAIC at 1111 14th St., 
N.W., Suite 700, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 



The Business Consortium 
Fund, Inc., was created by 
the National Minority Sup- 
pliers Development Coun- 
cil, in New York City, to provide access to 
working capital for the council's certified 
minority suppliers. For information, call the 
fund St ©12) 243-7360. 

Family And Friends 

Relatives and friends are usually the financ- 
ing sources of first resort for start-upa and 
young companies. For example, Steven 
Powers, of PowerTech! Profilers, in Shre- 
veport, La., turned to his mother. 

After undergoing two hip replace- 
ments, she sold her successful real-estate 
business. Powers persuaded her to buy 
out the majority stockholder in his own 
young but struggling company — a manu- 
facturer of propellers for outboard mo- 
tors — and become his partner. 

"The funds she had available and her 
need for a new career, something less 
taxing than showing real estate, fit our 
needs/' he says. 



Publications 
And Web Sites 

Here are some of the many resources 
available to guide you through the maze of 
finding and getting money for your firm. 



Books And Publications 

The Small Business Financial Resource 
Guide is a 154-page manual of advice on 
obtaining financing. It also lists federal, 
state, and private sources of funding and 
assistance. The guide is available free 
from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce; call 
(202) 4&3-5503. 

The Comprehensive Handbook for SBA 
Loans, by Atlanta banker Charles H. 
Green (Advisory Press, $19.95), is de- 
signed to teach entrepreneurs how to be 
approved for business loans guaranteed 
by the U.S. Small Business Administra- 
tion. It is available in bookstores or by 
calling the publisher at 1-800-822-8500. 
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Financial Basics of Small Business 
Success, by James O. Gill (Crisp Publica- 
tions, $15.95), won't help you find money, 
but it will give you the know-how to talk 
with bankers and other lenders and to 
help you avoid financial disasters. To 
order the book, call the publisher at 
1-800-442-7477. 

Finding Money: Tlie Small Business 
Gu ide to Financing, by Kate Lister and 
Tom Harnish (John Wiley & Sons, 
$17.95), analvzes debt and equity financ- 



ing and shows how to find money from 
lenders and investors. It is available in 
bookstores or by calling (908) 469-4400. 

Tlie Insiders Guide To Small Business 
Loans, by former SBA official Dan M. 
Koehler (Oasis Press/PSI Research, 
$19.95), walks you through the process of 
getting a loan and provides lists of lenders 
and venture-capital companies involved in 
SBA programs. To order, call 1-800-228- 
2275. 

World Wide Web Sites 

The U.S. Small Business Administration's 
site is http://ivunv.sbaordine.sba.gov and 
includes a section called "Financing Your 
Business," which provides information on 
all the SBAs funding programs. 

At http://nmq.com you can click on 
"Emerging Business NetCenter" to find 
articles on financing provided by NetMar- 
quee Online Services Inc. 

The U.S. Business Advisor at http:// 
ivww.business.gov/ provides access to all 
of the federal government's business 
sites. 
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Partnerships With Larger Companies 

James W. Morentz, of EIS International, a 
Rockville, Md., company that develops 
software to help emergency-management 
professionals cope with disasters, gets fi- 
nancial backing from companies with which 
it has partnership agreements; they include 
NEC Corp., Electronic Data Systems 
Corp., and Unisys Corp. 

When Floyd R. Correa had trouble 
obtaining financing for Cor- 
rea Enterprises, Inc., his 
computer and telecommuni- 
cations consulting firm in 
Albuquerque, N.M., he ne- 
gotiated a joint office-occu- 
pancy agreement with his 
first client, Atlantic Rich- 
field Co. Correa was al- 
lowed the use of ARCO 
offices, computer equip- 
ment, and clerical staff. 
"This very generous offer 
by ARCO was key in CEI's 
survival in the first two 
years of operation," he says. 



As you search for 

capital, consider 
multiple solutions 
and combinations 
of techniques. 



State Programs For Cash And Resources 

The last bit of funding Wendy and Byron 
Dyke got for their sports center came from 
a state program. Check with your state's 
economic-development office for informa- 
tion on financing sources. 

i lthough you may think your prob- 
1 lems will be solved if you can just 
throw money at them, business own- 
ers and bankers alike urge you to 
look at whether lack of money is the real 
problem, particularly if you have been in 
business for a while. If you're suddenly 
strapped for cash, perhaps what you need 
more than money is better management. 
When business owners face an unex- 



pected cash crunch, t4 we try to educate 
them," says Sandra Maltby, senior vice 
president of small-business services for 
KeyCorp, a bank holding company based in 
Cleveland. u We walk them back and see 
what happened in their cash flow that 
caused them to need money today." 

If money is really what you need, 
however, and you decide to go after it, be 
sure you understand the costs of whatever 

type of financing you pur- 
sue. Interest rates can 
vary on loans, depending 
on their sources. Many 
desperate business owners 
tap their credit cards, but 
that's a very expensive 
source of financing. 

And if you seek venture 
capital, remember that 
you will give up some con- 
trol of your company. In- 
vestors "always want part 
of your soul," said one 
business owner. 
As you search for capi- 
tal, look for multiple solutions. Nearly all 
the entrepreneurs in this article used a 
combination of techniques to get the 
funding they needed. 

And try not to get discouraged. Getting 
money for your business can take a long 
time and will put you through many tests. 
But there's a way to keep going, says 
Wendy Dyke: Every time you think "I'm 
close" and yet another obstacle looms in 
your path, tell yourself again, "Well, OK, I'll 
get over this hurdle and I'm there." 

The point, she says, is to never quit 
jumping over those hurdles. M 

• To order a reprint of 
this story, see Page 57. 
For a fax copy, see Page & 




Blue Chip Firms 

Seven of the businesses featured or men- 
tioned in our cover story are state hon- 
orees in the 1996 Blue Chip Enterprise 
Initiative program, which recognizes com- 
panies that have overcome adversity and 
emerged stronger as a result. 

The program is sponsored by the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
widely known as MassMutual — The Blue 
Chip Company; the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce; and Nation's Business. 

The Blue Chip companies in this story, 
in the order of their appearance, are 
Seasafe, Inc., Lafayette, La.; Milltronics 
Manufacturing Co., Waconia, Minn.; 
Black Tie Affair Party & Conference 



Center, Wooster, Ohio; Frederick Sport 
& Ice Arena, Frederick, Md.; PowerTech! 
Propellers, Shreveport, La.; EIS Interna- 
tional, Rockville, Md.; and Correa Enter- 
prises, Inc., Albuquerque, N.M. 

The seventh annual Blue Chip program 
is under way; the deadline for applications 
is Oct. 25. The 1997 honorees will be 
named early next year. Any for-profit 
company that has been in business at least 
three years, employs five to 300 people, 
and has overcome significant challenges is 
eligible. Application information can be 
obtained from many state and local cham- 
bers of commerce, from MassMutual as- 
sociates around the country, or from the 
advertisement in the center of this issue. 
You may also call 1-800-FOR-BCEI (1- 
800-367-2234). 
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Now running your business can be as 
easy as point, click, and manage. 
Building on the concepts of our award 
winning DOS version, MICA now 
takes advantage of the Windows 3.1 s 
and Windows 95- operating systems 
to make processing even better. 

Rated #1 by Software Digest for its 
power and ease of use, MICA IV 
allows you to manage your 
accounting information with the 
touch (or click) of a button. 

On-line help, inquiry windows, and 
our outstanding support team keep 
you working fast and efficiently. 

Extensive management exception 
reporting puts essential business 
information at your fingertips. 

Unique program design improves 
operations and saves costly 
upgrades. 

Since 1982, MICA has set the 
standard in efficient easy-to-use 
accounting software. By combining 
the power of a sophisticated high-end 
system with the simplicity of an entry- 
level system, MICA IV provides the 
management edge needed in today's 
competitive economic environment. 

Call about our 30-day no risk trial offer. 

800-448-6422 

http://micasoft.com 
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Managers have many ways 
to accoinplish it, from 
making sure an employee 
is in the right job to opening 
up career paths. 



By Michael Barrier 



small company that wants to survive, 
not to mention grow, has no choice 

J)^k but to seek ever-improving perform- 
■k ance from its employees. "A small 
businesses only advantage is that it gets 
more productivity if it's smart, out of the 
limited resources it has," says Dennis G. 
McCarthy, president of the Paradigm 
Group, a training firm in Fairfield, Conn. 

Of those resources, the only one that a 
competitor cannot readily duplicate is a 
company's people. But what works to 
motivate employees to do their best? 

Money alone usually isn't a 
sufficient motivator. Says 
Robert J. Shillman, founder 
and CEO of Cognex Corp., a 
highly successful manufactur- 
ing firm based in Natick, 
Mass.: "People don't really 
work for salary or stock op- 
tions or bonuses. Sure, to get 
the right kind of people, you 
have to put together a compen- 
sation package for them, but 
what people really work for is 
appreciation and the feeling 
that success brings to them." 

Careful hiring cannot sub- 
stitute for continuing efforts to 
help employees perform bet- 
ter. u You can hire the best 
people, but if you don't treat 
them right, they're not going 
to be the best people any- 
more," says Shillman, whose company 
makes machine-vision devices for optical 
detection of defects in manufactured parts. 
The small-business owner who tries to 
bully employees into better performance is 
not going to get very far, either. It's true 
that "you can get desired behavior through 
fear and punishment, but it will be very 
short-term," says Bob Nelson, vice presi- 
dent of Blanchard Training & Develop- 
ment, in Escondido, Calif., and author of 
1,001 Ways to Reward Employees. 

To help improve employee performance, 
a small-business owner or manager could 
start with questions such as these: 

Do you try to make sure that there's the 
right fit between employee and job? 

" Just because somebody has experience in a 
field doesn't necessarily mean that they're 
suited to that field," says Terri Kabachnick, 



a former department-store executive who is 
now a personnel-issues consultant in 
Cromwell, Conn. She cites the example of a 
salesman who was failing at selling high- 
fashion menswear, to the point that his 
employer had put him on probation. 

"Through assessments and interview- 
ing," she says, 4 \ve found out that he didn't 
have the confidence to suggest styles and 
colors. We moved him to an area that was 
his alone and that had nothing to do with 
fashion, or his view of himself, but had 
everything to do with service." That was the 
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store's greeting-card department. 

"He targeted mostly men," whom he 
found to be frustrated and overwhelmed by 
the enormous number of cards, Kabachnick 
says. The salesman developed a sendee for 
his customers — he took their names and all 
the important dates for which they would 
want to buv cards. Two weeks before each 
date, he sent his customers a selection of 
cards, asking them to send back any 
unwanted cards. Not one card was returned 
in that first year, Kabachnick says, and the 
man's card sales totaled $365,000. 

Do you search for ways to put your 
employees in direct contact with your 

customers? 

u The companies that are doing a better job 
of connecting at the front line, at the point of 
customer contact — they're the ones that are 
winning today and that are going to be 



suniving in the long term," says Jim 
Harris, an Indian Rocks Beach, Fla., con- 
sultant and author of Getting Employees to 
Fall in Love with Your Company. 

Employees need to be aware of how their 
efforts serve customers' needs. "One of the 
things that allows us to keep our people is 
that they're not just performing a task that 
has been outsourced, but they're actually 
engaged with the client, which is a much 
more exciting career," says Peter C. Cowie, 
founder and CEO of Charter Systems, a 
Waltham, Mass., firm that provides com- 
puter network senices. 

About two-thirds of Char- 
ter's 100 employees are what 
Cowie calls "network sys- 
tems engineers." Their close 
involvement with custom- 
ers — mostly large busi- 
nesses — means that many of 
them get job offers, Cowie 
says, but 4 \ve've only lost 
four people w r e didn't want to 
leave the company." 

Charter Systems' engi- 
neers work closely with cus- 
tomers in designing and sup- 
porting their computer net- 
works, but there are many 
other ways to put employees 
in touch with customers, 
even when they ordinarily 
wouldn't see customers: by 
encouraging telephone con- 
tact, for example, or taking employees to 
trade shows. 

Customer contact in itself isn't enough to 
guarantee improved performance, of 
course, as evervone w r ho has dealt with a 
surly or disengaged salesperson knows all 
too well. "It's difficult for employees to treat 
customers better than they think they're 
being treated," Nelson says. "But if they 
feel they're valued, and they're excited 
about their jobs, it's a snap to get them to 
treat customers well." 

Does your company's culture encourage 
high performance? 

There's wide agreement that the tone the 
owner sets for the business is critical to the 
success of efforts to improve employee 
performance. Says Harris: "I know that a 
lot of people say that mission statements 
are just fancy words on a wall; and 90 
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t Oxford, our Customer Service Associates 
are trained to understand all aspects of your 
company's healthcare needs, from benefits to 
claims to billing. They have the knowledge 
and the authority to provide the information you 
and your employees need, when you need it, 
so you won't get transferred from department 
to department. 

And like your small business, we're 
constantly looking for ways to improve the 
level of service we deliver. Like Oxford 
On-Call, a unique program that allows your 
employees to receive care and guidance on 
the phone during the hours that their doctor 



is not available. And Oxford On-Line which 
gives your employees the ability to interact 
electronically with Oxford. 

What you will get is the best service 
and care delivered quickly and courteously, 
which means less time on the phone and more 
time on your business. 

So when you're looking for healthcare for 
your small business, call us. We'll take the time 
you need to answer any questions you have. 
We're committed to providing the best quality 
customer sen ice and V <C^ £ 1 

healthcare for your W WXlOlU 

small business. The Health and Healing C< mi/urny 
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percent of the time it's true. But if you 
really want to get at the heart of your 
people, youVe got to give them a reason to 
commit. Without that, what you have is a 
bunch of walking dummies." 

Lida Haves-Calvert, owner of S & L 
Painting and Decorating, in Winston- 



is quirkier than most, complete with a 
company salute. On a more profound level, 
"you have to be willing to empower people," 
Shillman says. tr We have a saying at 
Cognex: 'Don't do what you're told, do 
what's right.' We really mean that. There 
have been two instances where I specifically 
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He keeps good employees, says Peter C. Cowie, CEO of Charter Systems, based in 

Walt ham, Mass., because they can see how they're serving customers' needs. 



Salem, N.C., says the decisive moment for 
her 45-employee firm came a few years ago 
when she started using a uniform service 
for her painters. 

Providing the uniforms 4i was just to 
accomplish one goal," Hayes-Calvert says — 
to give her painters a more professional 
appearance on the job — u and it wound up 
accomplishing about 25" goals, including 

greater productivity. 

Dressed in their w r hite uniforms, each 
bearing the employee's name, her painters 
"feel good about themselves," she says. U I 
think that's the most important thing about 
motivating a person. My guys strut." 

Hayes-Calvert has capitalized on the 
painters' enhanced self-respect by drawing 
them into greater involvement in the busi- 
ness. S & L holds safety meetings twice a 
month to go over problems the painters 
encounter on the job. "I was a junior-high 
teacher," Hayes-Calvert says, "and I'm 
always calling on [the painters to speak]. I 
had some little guys who wouldn't even talk, 
and now, you wouldn't believe it — they want 
to take the floor. They generate a lot of 
good, money-saving ideas for me" — and for 
S & Es profit-sharing plan. 

Likewise at Cognex — if in a very differ- 
ent way — "the company culture is in itself a 
motivator," Shillman says, for most of the 
300 employees at Natick. Cognex's culture 



told senior people not to do something, they 
went ahead and did it, and they w r ere right. 
In front of everybody, I made a big deal of 
this and gave them special awards." 

Do you seize opportunities to offer infor- 
mal rewards and recognition? 

Formal awards programs can be very 
successful, especially if they're based on 
employees' opinions of one another's work. 

For example, Second National Bank of 
Warren, Ohio, offered what it called "Tor- 
toise Shell Awards" to honor employees 



who showed a positive attitude — with nomi- 
nations coming from co-workers who wit- 
nessed exceptional efforts. The contest ran 
for a year, and the bank's 350 employees 
submitted almost 49,000 nomination slips. 

"It was so successful that we wanted to 
continue that peer-recognition part of it," 
says Mary Roberts Henderson, who is in 
charge of communications and media rela- 
tions for the bank. So the bank has launched 
two new peer-driven award programs. 

But informal recognition counts for more, 
says Blanchard Training's Nelson. "There's 
a place for formal programs as well," he 
says, "but I think that most people overlook 
the informal." 

Informal rewards can be both highly 
effective and cost-free. An effective reward 
"can be as simple as sincere praise," says 
Jack Zigon, president of Zigon Perform- 
ance Group, a management consulting firm 
in Media, Pa. This is especially true, he 
says, when that praise is given with specific 
information about what the employee has 
done to merit it, so that the performance 
can be repeated. 

Do you try to tailor rewards and recog- 
nition to the individual? 

"At the core" of successful motivation, 
Nelson believes, "is tapping into the things 
that are really important to people — taking 
the time to find out what those are, and 
structuring your recognition around those, 
in the context of the job." 

What is a reward to one person may be a 
punishment to another, Zigon points out: 
"You might like more responsibility; I 
might like less. You might like a dinner out; 
I'm on the road all the time, and I don't want 
to see another restaurant. The secret of 
making any reward effective is tailoring it 
to the individual. 

"There's nothing wrong with asking" 
what kind of reward an employee would 
prefer, Zigon says. "By watching how 
people spend their time, listening to what 
they talk about, you learn about what turns 



To Learn More 

Several books offer additional information 
on employee performance. 

Getting Employees to Fall in Love with 
Your Company, by Jim Harris (AMACOMZ 
American Management Association, $17.95 
in paperback), and 1,001 Ways to Reward 
Employees, by Bob Nelson (Workman 
Publishing, $9.95 in paperback), offer com- 
plementary approaches to improving em- 
ployee performance. 

Both books are filled with specific exam- 
ples. Harris' book is concerned more with 



developing a company culture that encour- 
ages improved performance, while Nelson's 
focuses more on individual techniques for 
rewarding such improvements. 

Three books by Jack Zigon on employee 
performance — How to Measure the Results 
of Work Teams, How to Measure White 
Collar Employee Perfonnance, and Sample 
Employee Perfonnanee Measures — are 
available from Zigon Performance Group 
Publications. For details and ordering infor- 
mation on Zigon's books, call 1-800-299-3022 
and request that document No. 3500 be 
faxed to you; or call the order desk at 
1-800-244-2892 or (610) 627-1711. 
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them on. You can then tailor vour rewards." 
And here, of course, is where the owner of a 
small business has a re<d advantage because 
it is usually so much easier for such an 
owner to get to know employees. 



People who 
are held to 
higher stan- 
dards per- 
form better. 

—Dennis 
McCarthy, 
Paradigm Group 



Do> ou realize thai maig of your employ - 

ees may find their 

greatest rewards in 
the work itself? 

It's tempting to think 
of "rewards" as some- 
how removed from the 
work that people do to 
earn them. For many 
employees, however, 
the most powerfully 
motivating rewards 
may be those that 
offer them greater op- 
portunities on the job. 
"You've got to give 
people forks in the 
road," says Charter 
Systems 1 Cowie — that 
is, vou must try to make different career 
paths available to them. 

Such motivating "forks in the road" are 
not just for high-tech companies. At S & L, 
for example, Hayes-Calvert says that she 
now needs people who are not just painters 
but who can represent her in dealing with 
corporate CEOs on larger contracts. 

On the other hand, in keeping with the 
idea that rewards should be tailored to the 
individual, business owners should recog- 
nize that not everyone is looking for a 
career path out of their present job. "I've 
worked with employees who are happy in 
their jobs," Zigon says. "They had a promo- 
tion, they didn't like it, and they came back." 

or all small-business owners, the 
rarest path to improved employee 
performance may lie in their recog- 
nition that most of their* employees 
really do want to do a good job. 

Says Paradigm Group's Dennis Mc- 
Carthy: "Most people, when they get up in 
the morning, don't look in the mirror and 
say 4 How can I screw 7 up at work today?' 
But, over time, they get so frustrated about 
not being able to do a good job that they 
finally say, TU do what it takes to get by.' 

"I don't think we expect enough out of 
people," he continues. "When people are 
held to higher standards, they not only 
perform better, they feel a whole lot better 
about it. Business owners have accepted a 
level of mediocrity that they don't need to 
accept. They've blamed it on the work force, 
and I think they need to look in the mirror 
instead." IB 
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My job 



isn't to push a product. TVs to listen. To your employees 1 m 'eds, 
and goals. Only then will I tell you about a program like 
American Life's rai/ntll Ik ilia lion Variable Universal Life 
Insurance. It can help them by providing life insurance 
protection that will help took after their dependents. And there s 

no employer costs. That's very satisfying... for everyone." 



Imagine a policy thai 
combines (he tax-deferred 
earning potential of investment 
funds with the protection life 
insurance brings. All yon have to 

do is set up a payroll deduction 

program for your employees. 

It's America n Life's 
Payroll Deduct ion Variable 

Universal Life Insurance. 

With it come benefits yon and 
yon r employees want. 

Just think of it: A life 
insurance policy that provides 
benefits righl from the start. 
Isn't it time you put American 

Life on your payroll? 



American Life's 

Payroll Deduction 
Variable Universal 
Life Insurance 

With All American Life 
Programs : No reallocation 

fees, transfer fees, or 

commissions. 

• Choice : Over a dozen 

diversified investment 

funds - and an Interest 

Accumulation Account. 

Flexibility : Unlimited 

investment transfers 
and the ability to change 
coverage amounts. 

Funding : Through 

voluntary employee 
contributions... all you 
do is set up a payroll 
deduction program. 



1-800-957-5432 

American Life 

320 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 



American Life is a wholly owned subsidiary of Mutual of America Life Insurance Company Mutual of America 
is a Registered Broker/Dealer and distributes the variable products of the American Life Insurance Company 
of New York. For more complete information on our Payroll Deduction Variable Universal Life Insurance, including 
charges and expenses, obtain a prospectus by calling 1-800-957-5432 Read it carefully before you invest 
Wot yet available in all states FORM # 3410-VUL-AX 
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Don't assume you'll neve) 
collect The key is being 
prepared to stake your 
claim. 




Hi/ Carol i/h M(t(/iuisou 




II f you've never had a customer who 
owed you money and filed for bank- 
ruptcy, consider yourself lucky. 
Nationwide, bankruptcy filings are 
on the rise; they increased more than 11 
percent last year over 1994. 

Nearly a million debtors sought the 
protection of the U.S. bankruptcy 
courts in 1995, according to the 

Administrative Office of the Courts. 

Bankruptcy has become such 
a part of the American busi- 
ness landscape that experts 
warn small businesses to be 
prepared. As companies fall, 
their suppliers and creditors 
often follow "Its the domino ef- 
fect after someone goes into bankruptcy," 
says Texas ban kruptcy attorney Hugh Ray, 
chairman of the American Bar Association's 
business bankruptcy committee. 

Bankruptcy is a creation of federal law 
and is divided into four major categories: 

Chapter 7 is designed to give individ- 
uals and businesses that cannot pay their 
debts a fresh start, The debtor is allowed to 
keep certain exempt property, and the re- 
maining property is sold by a court-ap- 
pointed trustee, with the proceeds distrib- 
uted to creditors. At the end of t he case, t he 
debtor is given a clean slate — or a dis- 
charge, as it is called by the courts — and is 
no longer obligated to pay most past debts. 

Chapter 11 bankruptcies allow busi- 
nesses to reorganize and continue to oper- 
ate. Rather than liquidating, the Chapter 
11 filer works out a plan to pay creditors. 

Chapter 12 filings, relatively rare, 
help financially distressed family fanners. 

Chapter 13 gives individuals — and 
sometimes businesses — a three-year break 

from collection actions; dining that time 
they are to pay creditors in installments. 

The primary emphasis in the bankruptcy 
courts is to make sure the debtor gets relief 
from creditors and has a chance to begin 
again. Nonetheless, bankruptcy experts say 
creditors still have a chance of getting paid 
if they follow certain steps: 

Try An Ounce Of Prevention 

Watch for signs that a customer might be 
having financial trouble. Says Los Angeles 

Carol ijii XUujitnsoii is a free-la mr irriter 
ni Walt ha in, Mass. 







bankruptcy attor- 
ney Karol K. Denniston: "Don't as- 
sume customers will tell you when they're 
having a problem." Astute business own- 
ers pick up the telephone when they read 
that a customer has lost a major account or 
had a drop in earnings, she says. "Ask (the 
customers] candidly if they are planning to 

file for bankruptcy." 

Secure Your Claims 

Securing claims is an important factor in 
preventing losses in bankruptcy When you 
secure collateral, you shore up your claim to 
a customer s assets — the property you sold 
on credit — should the Customer go under. 

"Put yourself on diy ground. Try in any 
way possible to obtain any security inter- 
est," advises the American Bar 
Associations Ray. Seeming that interest 
must be done before the bankruptcy peti- 
tion is filed. It may be best to consult an at- 
torney familial' with your states rules on 
security interests. 

Get On The Mailing List Of Creditors 

When a debtor files for bankruptcy, a list of 
creditors is compiled so they can be informed 
of the court dates. "If you know the person 
filed | for bankruptcy] and you don't get a no- 
tice, you need to be proactive," says 
Den niston. 

Getting on the mailing list for the case 
should ensure that you get notice of meet- 
ings and hearings for creditors. Such meet- 
ings can indicate whether the debtor will 
continue to operate as a business and 
whether claims are worth pureuing. 



File A Notice Of Claim 

When a bankruptcy filing is made, a dead- 
line for claims is set. You mast learn the dead- 
line date. If you don't file your claim by then, 
says Denniston, "you Ye out of luck." 

It is not enough merely to claim 
that a debtor owes you money; 
you must have some proof of 
debt. This may sound obvious, 
but in light of the speed of some 
transactions and the growing num- 
ber of deals made over the telephone, 
some agreements may not be put into 
writing before a bankruptcy petition is 
filed. Documentation is important because 
claims will be reviewed by the bankruptcy 
trustee, who has the power to reject them. 

Use What Leverage You Have 

Depending upon whether the bankruptcy 
is a liquidation or a reorganization, a cred- 
itor may have some leverage. For example, 
if a business in bankruptcy wants to con- 
tinue operations under its current lease, a 
landlord may be able to use that as lever- 
age to receive lease payments in cash. 

Although at first you may vow to never do 
business with the bankrupt company again, 
you may want to reconsider. A bankmptcy 
filing can ensure that youll be paid in ad- 
vance — and in cash — for whatever you sup- 
ply in the future. Moreover, a company that 
rebounds may show loyalty to those suppli- 
ers who stuck with it during the storm. 

Be Patient And Realistic 

If you are waiting to recoup your share 
from a major corporation or large organi- 
zation in bankruptcy, you could wait for 

years. Ben Branch, a University of 
Massachusetts professor of finance who for 
the past five years has been the trustee in 
the mammoth Bank of New England 
bankruptcy case, says, "Even if everything 
goes wonderfully, you can expect it will 
take about two years." 

Yet it could be well worth your time, ex- 
perts say. In some cases, Ray notes, recov- 
eries can be 75 cents on the dollar for a se- 
cured claim. 

Bear in mind that you should not walk 
into bankruptcy court expecting to recover 
LOO percent of w hat you are owed. Says 
Denniston: "Everyone realizes there is 
going to be a haircut. It s just a question of 
how much will be taken off." 



The tiling is, 
it actually helps you 
think better. 








So <l<> 36 purpose-built 
meeting rooms and the latest 
in audio-\ isual support. So 
does something a^ simple and 
oecessarj as it message center. 
ISml a shde show pul on 
computer? Done. 
Need interactive conferencing 
with another city? Dour. 
Everything at the newly 
renovated Doral Arrowwood 
Resort ( lonference ( lenter in 
Westchester County optimizes 



working sessions 



including 



our award-winning team of 
conference planners. 

They're as much a part of 

the world-class Doral 
Arrowwood experience as 
our onequaled setting, 
accommodations, and dining 
Plus there's the "Blue 
Monster II" golf course for 
a little perspective. 

Wouldn't you like to try an 
em ironment this conducive 
to fresh thinking? ( rive us a 
call at 914-323-1110. 



Dorallilrrowwood 

\mler8on Hill Road 

Rye Brook. New York 10573 

914 32:miio Fax 91442:^500 
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Peeling lonely, isolated and 
depressed isn't just reserved 

for the elderly. 
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Sometimes I think about how different my life would be if my dad never 



died* Alter my dad died, I didnt go to school for a week* I couldnt bear it* 
I was just trying to find out where I belonged* 

My mom was making a million phone calls just to find a bereavement group 
for kids my age. People seem to think that kids don't need help, that they re 



okay with it. They re not. I felt really guilty about what happened with my 



dad. This bereavement group that we found through UJA-Federation helps you feel 
like there shouldn't be a wall around you saying, I'm in mourning. You cant 
have fun with me. It makes you feel like you can still go on with your life 
and be just as happy and just as successful as you ever planned. 



And the sky s still the limit. 



UJA-Federation helps fulfill a sacred Jewish promise to build, strengthen 
and care for our community around the world. Make a promise to yourself by 



planning to help. 



©UJA-Federation of New York 

WE HELP 4.5 MILLION PEOPLE A YEAR. ONE AT A TIME. 

For lurther imormat ion or to make a donation call 1-8QO-UJA-FED7* 
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Washington 



was 



our 




first 




president 
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too. 
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June 17, 1789: "Do not flatter me with vain hopes," President Washington 
told New York Hospital's physician, Samuel Bard. "I am not afraid to die, 



and therefore, can bear the worst. 



The surgery was serious, performed before anesthesia. Two weeks later, 
the President was asking for strawberries. Four months later, he embarked 
on a tour of New England. It is estimated that the surgery added ten years 
to Washington's life. 



In the two centuries since, New York-Cornell has cared for many of our nation's 
presidents and millions of the world's citizens. 



It takes great doctors to make a great hospital. New York-Cornell has 
the best of them. For any medical need, from psychotherapy to surgery 
to a check-up for your child, The New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center 
and its partners stand ready. 



Call 1-888-NY-CORNELLfor information 
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If your laptop gets lost, 
stolen or damaged, you can 
always replace it. But how will 
you replace what's really impor- 
tant? Invaluable customer 
records, business contacts, 
reports and letters -informa- 
tion that might have taken years 
to collect. In a matter of seconds, 
it can all be gone. Unless, of 
course, you have Surefind?" 

A breakthrough concept, 
Surefind is a foolproof, fail-safe, 
online back-up and recovery 
service. Just set it and forget it. ! 
And you'll never have to think 
about back-ups again. Surefind 
guarantees you'll get your data 

back- anytime, anywhere, every 
byte of it. 

Simply load Surefind on | 
your laptop. Then, whenever j 
you choose, Surefind will " 






automatically send your pass- 
word-protected, encrypted 
files via modem to high-tech 
security vaults. 

J 

For only $9.95 
a month, 
Surefind 

gives you surefire 
data protection that's 
100% hassle-free. Plus, as a 
Surefind subscriber, you get a 
$100,000 data-back guarantee: 

Call 1-800-787-0009 or 
GO BACKUP on CompuServe. 
For a limited time, you'll 
receive 30 days of service 
absolutely free. Act today. 
You'll never take off without 
your data again. 



* See Surefind user agreement for details. 
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MORE THAN BACK- UP. 
GUARANTEED DATA RECOVERY 

CALL 1-800-787-0009 TODAY! 

Or do unload free at inviv.suiyfmd.com or GOBACKL P on CompuServe 




CompuServe 




a company of EIS International, I no 
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There are big changes happening in banking. Creating some big questions for 
bank customers. 

For starters, is your old branch still \ our branch? Are fees going up? How about 
minimum balance requirements? And what p — — — — — — — — — — — - 

about people, can you still talk to them 



face-to-face? 

The answers to all these questions 
just may be: move your accounts to EAB. 

At EAB our locus remains on helping 
individuals and businesses acquire the 
things they need through better products 
and services. And with 85 locations from 
Manhattan to Rivcrhead, we're probably 
right in vour neighborhood. 

We Ye become one of the fastest 
growing banks in New York by providing 
our customers with personal service and 
better banking products for over 70 years. 
Like Exclusive Checking, with one of the 
lowest no maintenance lee-minimum 
balance requirements around. A full 
complement of low rate home equity 



I'm ready to transfer my banking to EAB. 



u Personal Wumni Q Business Account 



\amc_ 
Wdress 



State 



OaMime ('horn 



Besl time Id eafl Q I)a\ □ Evening 
Soual SccuntN Number / Ia\ ID Number 
Business or I mplovcrs Name 



( urrent Bank doing business with 



I'm interested in □ Checking □ CD □ Savings □ IRA □ Mortgage Home I quit\ 
□ Personal I oan I ( redit I mc H Other 



for More Information, Fax 516-296-5641, 
or Mail to EAB, 1 EAB Plaza, Unit 2787, Uniondale, NY 11555-2787 




products, which helps people afford everything from college tuition to home 
improvements. And our Small Business Credit Line, which requires no financial 
statements and provides instant access to cash from $2,500 to $15,000 simply by 

writing a check. 

Now we d like to be your bank. So 
we've made it easier than ever to move 
your accounts to EAB. Simply mail or 
fax the coupon, or stop by any branch. 
We ll do all the paperwork in advance to 
open your new accounts. When you visit 
your local branch with your opening 
deposit, well give you vour ATM card 
and personalized checks on the spot. 
Well do whatever it takes to make vou 
an EAB customer. 

No hassles. No loose ends. 
A bank that eoes out of its wav for 

o y 

your business? Now that's a real change. 
To find out what EAB can do for vou, 
mail or fax the coupon or visit vour 
local EAB branch. 
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ALL ACCOUNIS SUBJECT TO VERII ICATION THROUGH CHEXSYSTEMS. LOAN PRODUCTS SUBJECT TO CREDIT APPROVAL. OTHER DOCUMENTATION MAY BE 
REQUIRED. < I'm EAB MEMBER I DIG EQUAL HOUSING LENDER & 
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For a compa ny to recover 
from i nismrtui w — 
whether insidious or 
suddev — it must he 

prepared, face the fads, 
and react properly. 



By Lynn Hoods 



I" n early 1993, Diamond Courier Service 
Inc. was one of the largest messenger 
companies in Philadelphia. The firm 
employed more th<in 50 people and was 
racking up $3 million in revenues. Yet 
behind the scenes, the situation was grim. 

Claudia Post, who founded the company 
in 1990, took care of sales and marketing, 
and her partner was to manage the financial 
side of the business. Gradually, Post be- 
came aware that the firm was running out of 



including the office plants, taped music that 
played over the phone when customers 
were on hold, and client giveaways. 

Post also hired a financial consultant who 
hel})ed her devise a budget. She called her 
creditors and informed them of the com- 
pany's cash-flow problem, promising to pay 
them in full when she could. She cut her 
staffs salaries and sold shares of her 
personal stock for cash. Because she had 
always dealt honestly with her employees, 



explosion. Yet Post's experience is more 
typical* A crisis is usually triggered by 
more-commonplace developments. 

For example, says marketing consultant 
John Campbell, "if you have a key employee 
at a high management level who retires or 
jumps ship to the competition, it's a huge 
blow. Yet companies tend not to deal with 
that as a crisis." Campbell, a partner at 
Vision Marketing & Management Inc., an 
Overland Park, Kan., consulting firm, says 
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When She realized that her courier service was running out of money, Claudia Post took steps to right it. 



money. u We had no bottom line," she says. 
"The fixed overhead was too heavy; things 
weren't priced right." 

Faced with the prospect of going bank- 
rupt, Post took action. She initiated the 
painful process of dissolving the partner- 
ship, and she tackled the financial side of 
the business herself. She and some key 
employees 4 \vent through the company with 
a fine-toothed comb," she savs. 

She eliminated bicycle deliveries, one of 
the three delivery methods the firm had 
used; today the company's messengers 
deliver packages only by vehicle or on foot. 
And she got rid of all extraneous expenses, 



customers, and suppliers, she says, she was 
able to retain their support. 

Today, Diamond is half the size it was in 
1998, but it's on the upswing. After losing 
monev in 1993 and 1994, it broke even in 
1995 and is now profitable. The lesson is "to 
know the numbers," says Post. 4< You must 
understand how to read an income and 
balance sheet . That's the bellwether of what 
you do." 

Ordinary Beginnings 

Most business owners think of a crisis as a 
sudden, devastating event, such as a tor- 
nado, a death in the workplace, or a plant 



the loss of a key customer also can threaten 
a small business. "In the marketplace, a 
customer looks at that and says, 4 Gee, 
something must be wrong there.' " 

Crisis management, a term used often 
during and since the drug-tampering scares 
in the 19<X()s, has become integral to the 
operations at many large coiporations. 
Many either have in-house specialists or 
hire crisis-management firms as needed. 

Effective crisis management is not just 
for the big guys, however. Small companies 

Lynn Woods is a free-lance writer in 
Kingston, N.Y. 
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need to be prepared for crises, too, although 
manv may not realize it. Owners of small 
firms who are caught up in day-to-day 
operations and whose personal lives are 
deeply entwined with the company may 
lack perspective on the kinds of problems 
that can truly threaten the business. More- 
over; seeing isn't always believing. 

"Denial is the No. 1 killer in a small 
business," says Ian Mitroff, co-author of 
The Essential Guide to Managing Corpo- 
rate Crises (Oxford University Press, $30). 
"You can absolutely believe that a crisis only 
happens to certain businesses." 

The temptation for many small-business 

owners in Post's shoes would 

be to ignore the writing on 
the wall — until it is too late. 
Hence, expanding the defi- 
nition of a crisis to include the 
type of gradual event that 
almost caused the demise of 
Diamond Courier is the first 
step that small companies 
need to take in effective crisis 
management. 

Burnishing An Image 

A gradual crisis can come in 
many forms. For Micro- 
Comm Inc., an Overland 
Park-based manufacturer of 
computer-controlled systems 
for the wastewater industry, 
the threat came in the form of 
an image problem that hurt 
sales. In 1994, Jim Cote, 
Micro-Comm's vice presi- 
dent, hired Campbell's con- 
sulting firm to identify the 
source of the problem and 
correct it. 

Vision Marketing inter- 
viewed Micro-Comm's cus- 
tomers and discovered that 
their reactions to the com- 
pany's products ranged from 
very positive to downright 
hostile. In particular, the 

members of the Kansas Rural 

Water Association, a major 
market for the company's products, had 
negative perceptions of Micro-Comm dat- 
ing to the 1970s, when the firm's technology 
was first developed. Since then, early 
problems with the technology had been 
resolved, but the water association's mem- 
bers didn't know 7 it. 

To correct the misperceptions, Micro- 
Comm put together a one-day training 
session at the water association's annual 
conference, informing members about 
changes in the products, the improved 
technology, and Micro-Comm's direction. 
The session was a resounding success. 

A follow r -up survey by Vision Marketing a 
year and a half after it had been retained 



showed that customer relations had im- 
proved dramatically. Not coincidentally 
Micro-Comm's sales doubled in 1995. 

Crisis Control 

Gradual or not, once a crisis has been 
recognized, the immediate need is to stabi- 
lize the situation, savs Michael Sitrick, 
chairman and CEO of Sitrick and Co., a 
crisis-management and communications 
firm in Los Angeles. "You have to be able to 
identify the problem and the solution. What 
do you need to do to make the company 
viable in the current situation?" 

For Edward Abbott, a partner at ABZ 



But the transition wasn't easy. 

"We had to make a conscious decision to 
do something else, which Is hard to do 
because success Is based on past experi- 
ence," says Abbott. During the six-month 
crisis, he lived off his retirement savings, 
traded in his expensive office space for 
bare-bones digs, and, after his firm was 
rejected by three banks, called on a former 
college classmate — now a banker — for a 
loan. 

In some instances, the crisis not only is 
clear but also makes headlines in the local 
press. That's when a public-relations con- 
sultant can be a helpful ally. Although such 
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An image problem mas hurting sales for Micro-Comm Inc., 
hired a consulting firm to find the source of the problem 



so Jim Cote, the company's vice president, 
and correct it. 



Inc., an engineering consulting firm in 
Chantilly, Va., crisis survival meant chang- 
ing the direction of the company. In the 
1980s, ABZ depended on lucrative consult- 
ing work for nuclear-power companies. But 
that work (hied up in the early 1990s as 
power-generating utilities, trimming costs 
in anticipation of deregulation and stiffer 
competition, stalled cutting back on their 
use of consultants. 

ABZ refocused its efforts on developing, 
producing, and upgrading a software ver- 
sion of a 1935 engineering text on pumping 
fluids, a text that remains an essential tool 
for mechanical engineers. The company is 
once again successful, with five employees. 



services may be expensive, effective public 
relations can prevent a problem from 
turning into a costly law r suit, or it may 
rescue a company from near-bankruptcy. 

For example, three years ago, Sitrick's 
firm was called to assist with the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings of Purgatory ski resort, 
near Durango, Colo. The bank with which 
Purgatory had done business had recently 
been acquired by an out-of-state institution. 
The new bank, not used to dealing with a 
seasonal industry, refused to renew the 
resort's standing line of credit. 

Aware of the importance of the ski 
industry to the local economy, Sitrick 
decided to contact the business editor at 
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The Deneer Post Within I 
few days after the paper ran 
a front-page story about the 
banks refusal to provide 
Purgatory with credit, the 
bank agreed to renew the 
line of credit, extended it, 
and reduced the interest 
rate, savs Sitrick. 

Planning For The Unthinkable 

Small firms are far more 

likely to go under because of 

a faltering partnership, a canceled line of 

credit, or negative customer perceptions 

than because of an all-out disaster, but 

that's not to say they shouldn't plan for the 

unthinkable. 

In fact, because of their limited re- 
sources, small firms may be particularly 
hard-pressed to come through a calamity if 
they have no survival plans in place. 

One small firm that did have such plans 
weathered one of the most tragic disasters 
in recent memory. Federal Employees 
Credit Union, a $75 million, 33-employee 
nonprofit corporation in Oklahoma City, 
had offices in the federal building that was 
destroyed by a bomb on April 19, 1995. 
Although the bomb killed 18 credit-union 
employees and injured five others in addi- 
tion to destroying the company's property, 
the credit union opened for business two 
days later in temporary office space. 

The company's CEO, Florence Rogers, 
had survived the blast, and two other 
officers happened to be away from the 
building during the disaster. 

Rock Island Group, an Oklahoma City 
technology-consulting firm with a branch 
that specializes in disaster recovery, took on 
the day-to-day operations of the credit 



Small firms may 



be particularly 
hard-pressed to 
come through a ca- 
lamity if they have 
no survival plans. 




Where To Get Help 

Many small businesses in crisis turn for 
help to the nearest Small Business Devel- 
opment Center. The centers, admini- 
stered by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, provide counseling, technical assis- 
tance, and training services at no charge. 

There are centers in every state and a 
total of 950 service locations. Each center 
operates in conjunction with a local part- 
ner, such as the chamber of commerce, a 
university, a library, or a trade associa- 
tion. Funding is provided by the SBA in 
conjunction with state and local sources. 

For more information, call the SBA at 
1-800-8-ASK-SBA (1-800-827-5722). The 
SBA also has a home page (http:// 
immasbao7iline.sba.gov) on the Internet's 

World Wide Web. 



union, including an advertis- 
ing campaign in which the 

15,000 customers were as- 
sured that their money was 
safe. Rogers, meanwhile, fo- 
cused on comforting trau- 
matized employees, the fami- 
lies of those who had been 
killed, and customers. 

Without a disiister-recov- 
ery plan, says Rogers, the 

company would have failed. A 

key element of the plan was 
the off-site electronic storage of backups for 
all the credit union's records. (The records 
were updated daily; only four transactions 
were lost in the bombing, which occurred 
soon after the start of the business day.) And 
because a complete, updated set of the firm's 
{X)licies had been stored at the home of a 
board member, volunteer workers were able 
to refer to written guidelines in carrying on 
operations. 

Manv of these volunteers came from 

« 

other credit unions and knew the Federal 
Employees Credit Union's computer sys- 
tem. At a recent forum of small-company 
( >\vners in San Francisco, Rogers suggested 
that each of them acquire a "sister com- 
pany," similar to their own and located in a 
different pail of town, that could assist in 
operating their firms in the event of an 
earthquake or other disaster. 

At the very least, small-business owners 
should sit down with their employees each 
year for about half a day and walk through 
a worst-case scenario, says Bill Towler, 
CEO of Rock Island Group. "They should 
ask themselves, What are the most impor- 
tant processes we need to recover?"' 

Small companies also should establish a 
line of authority in the event of a disaster 
and designate someone to talk with the 
news media. A company "should speak in 
one voice," says Steve Erikson, spokesman 
for the Public Relations Society of America, 
a New York City-based association for 
media- and public-relations professionals. 
Staff members should exchange home 
phone numbers and determine who will 
speak for the company when it needs to 
make a comment at 7 a.m., for example. 

Small-business owners also should "build 
into their overall strategic plan an annual 
review of the contingency plan," says 
Erikson. 

Being prepared is key. Whatever form a 
crisis takes, "the chances of having one are 
likely" says Vision Marketing's Campbell. 
For small companies especially, making the 
right decisions about how to handle it can 
mean the difference between thriving and 
going out of business. W 



♦ To order a reprint of 

this story, see Page 5 
For a fax copy, see Page 5. 
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A New Way 
To Reach A 
Moving Target! 

Our readers travel for business 
and for pleasure. Sometimes at 
the same time! In the past 
three years, 60% of our affluent 
readers traveled to California, 
44% visited Las Vegas, and 
more than one-third took a trip 
to Arizona. 



We also have a high concentra- 
tion of avid golfers, tennis 
buffs, and boat owners. Our 
readers enjoy outdoor activities 
and traveling. 



Now you can reach them in 
Travel Time, a new feature 
starting in November. The first 

article will provide expert 
advice on how small companies 
can minimize their travel costs 
by negotiating special rates 
with hotels, airlines, and 
rental-car companies. 



To schedule your ads for this 
new feature, call Maria Scher, 
classified ad director, or 
Debora Tydings, classified 
account executive, at 

1-800-424-6746. 

'^^^^^^^M Source: Mendelsoh n Affluent 

\ I Survey. 1995 
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Several companies offer 
specialty insurance to help 
travelers cope vfflh medical 
emergencies abivad. 



By Peter Weaver 




efore your next busi- 
ness trip out of the 
country, consider this: 
Will your medical in- 
surance cover you if you re- 
quire treatment for an illness 
or injury while you're abroad? 

More than a million Ameri- 
can travelers got sick or were 
injured in other countries last 
year, and many required hos- 
pitalization, according to insur- 
ance industry figures. 

But some medical plans may 
not cover doctor bills or hospital 
charges abroad. And even if 
some of these expenses are cov- 
ered, the insured person may 
have to pay the tab and file a 
claim after returning home. 

One big-ticket expense that is 
seldom covered by standard 
health insurance is medical evac- 
uation, "and this can be excep- 
tionally expensive," says insurance 
broker Ralph Davis, president of 
Travel Insurance Services, in Walnut 
Creek, Calif. "It can easily cost $10,000 to 
$15,000 to get you and a medical attendant 
home on a commercial airliner that has to be 
reconfigured [seats taken out] to accom- 
modate a stretcher," he says. If you require 
a private air ambulance to jet you home, it 
could cost over $50,000. 

Davis 9 firm packages and distributes 
medical travel insurance to insurance agen- 
cies nationwide. Another player in the 
growing field of providing medical coverage 
for overseas travelers is Baltimore-based 
Medex Assistance Corp. 

u From what we're seeing, small busi- 
nesses are doing much more traveling 
abroad these days," says Patricia Tarrant, 
Medex's marketing director, "and many of 
them don't have the resources to deal with 
air evacuation or other costs not covered by 
their medical plans." Through command 
bases in Brighton, England; Beijing; and 
Baltimore, Medex can tap into a list of 
aii-ambulance companies and some 30,000 
doctors and hospitals around the world. 

Another leading company in this busi- 
ness, International SOS Assistance, in Tre- 
vose, Pa., says that last year it helped 
arrange 8,500 medical evacuations and re- 
patriations (return of bodies). 




UPEURS 
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Medical packages for travelers are also 
being sold by large insurers — for example, 
Mutual of Omaha's Overseas Care Medical 
Insurance plan is available in major air- 
ports — as well as by some travel agencies 
and the American Automobile Association. 

In addition, those who have the American 
Express Platinum card or certain Visa Gold 
and MasterCard Gold cards can get at least 
some medical assistance abroad through 
their card issuers. 

Typically, under travel-insurance plans, 
the insured receives a card with a toll-free 
number to call if an emergency occurs. In 
countries where the toll-free number 
doesn't work, there's another number on 
the card for making a collect call. 

4 We have 24-hour telephone access to our 
nine multilingual physicians," says Dr. Tom 
Briggle, medical director for USA Medical 
Services, a Miami-based company that 
specializes in medical insurance for travel- 
ers. USA Medical's doctors talk directly 
with foreign physicians on the scene to work 
out a care plan and monitor progress. 

A medical policy for travel abroad typi- 
cally costs a few dollars a day. Travel 
Insurance Services 1 Davis offers a basic 
package, InterMedical, for about $3.25 a 
day per traveler. Benefits include up to 



$25,000 for medical expenses 
(hospitals, doctors, medication), 
up to $50,000 worth of air-evacu- 
ation coverage, $10,000 for an 
accidental death, and $7,000 for 
repatriation. A $5-a-day policy 
covers up to $100,000 in medical 
expenses, $75,000 for air evacua- 
tion, and $100,000 for accidental 
death. 

Deductibles on such policies 
range from $25 to $100, and 
some policies have coinsurance 
requirements. 

"One of our* customers, doing 
some business in Mexico, se- 
verely injured his back, and we 
got him immediately checked 
I into the best hospital in Mexico 
City," says Briggle. When the 
back injury was stabilized, the 
businessman was flown to a 
medical center in Houston for 
further treatment. "We may 
have saved his life," Briggle 
says, "and I know we saved him 
a lot of money." 

The State Department's free Consular* 
Information Program describes health con- 
ditions in specific countries and provides a 
partial list of medical-assistance companies, 
including their toD-free numbers. You can 
access this information with your fax ma- 
chine (using the fax telephone to receive 
oral instructions) by calling (202) 647-3000. 
Or you can get the information at http:// 
tmvel.state.gov on the Internet. 

I~~ f you decide to buy a plan for overseas 
health coverage, be sure that you first 
find out the insurance provider's rep- 
utation and its level of expertise. Ask 
the company to provide business-cus- 
tomer references, and get the name and 
financial rating of the insurance company 
standing behind potential claims. 

Find out if the medical-assistance com- 
pany has local representatives at your 
foreign destinations or if it has a good 
database of English-speaking doctors and 
hospitals. 

Ask if there are any coverage restric- 
tions or benefit limits. And check to see if 
there is payment verification or some sort 
of guarantee so you won't be detained at 
the hospital door. Jfi 




For immediate response 
from these advertisers 
call 1-800-597-7363. 

Specify the three-digit 
extension number for the 
information, then provide 
your facsimile number. 
You'll receive the 
information within 

minutes. It's that simple 
and that quick. 
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811 Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. An 

award program that has honored more 
than 1,000 businesses since 1990. Find 
out how your business can qualify for this 
program. Call for information. 

804 NEC America Corporate Networks 
Group, a telecommunications industry 
leader, integrates diverse telephone, com- 
puter, and video technology for businesses 
of all types and sizes through its FUSION 
Integrated Communications Business 
Strategy, delivering information in voice, 
data, text, video, and image. 

898 Nation s Business Editorial Calendar. 

Find out about which stories and special 
reports will be featured during the upcom- 
ing months in Nation's Business. 

808 Mancuso s Small Business Resource 
Guide contains names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of key small business 
resources. Get answers about venture 
capital, on-line services, home-based 
businesses, legal services, and more! 

892 Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems. 

Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your 
mailroom more efficient and less costly. 

890 MassMutual. Learn new insights on 
how to keep the family business within the 
family. Call today for our practical and 
authoritative booklet concerning the basics 
on succession planning. 

853 Environmental Biotech, Inc. has 

exciting franchise opportunities in the U.S. 
and abroad. Call now to find out how EBI 
uses environmentally safe cutting-edge 
technology to remove commercial waste 
such as grease, sugar, oil, starch, gelatin, 
and non-butyl cleaning chemicals. 

809 Emkay, Inc. Fleet Management 
Services has provided fleet leasing and 
management services to fine companies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
for over 50 years. 

884 Mita Plain Paper Fax Machines offer 
full-features with laser technology for clear, 
precise images and the convenience of 
plain paper to increase your business pro- 
ductivity. The times demand Mita. 

806 American Life. New! Benefit-Payroll 
Deduction Variable Universal Life Insurance 
is funded through voluntary employee con- 
tributions. Employers pay nothing. Life 
insurance protection plus tax-deferred 
earnings through 16 investment options. 

854 Dale Carnegie Training u gives your 
company the competitive edge with practi- 
cal, concrete skills that provide quantifiable 
results. Dale Carnegie is the first choice of 
today's top businesses. 



813 Little Gym International is rated 
as one of the top franchise companies 
serving children and offers comprehensive 
training and continuous franchise support. 
Exclusive territories including international. 

815 GTE. Now your business can rely on a 
single company - GTE - for help with all 
your business' telecommunications needs, 
including worldwide long distance. Call 
today and count on GTE for help. 

880 Cessna. Tired of the cost and time 
wasted on commercial airline travel? Find 
out how your company can benefit from 
using a Cessna CitationJet. 

801 Hammermill Unity DP is a 100% 
recycled natural color sheet made exclu- 
sively from de-inked fibers that meets all 
federal and state requirements. It is ideal 
for everyday office use and has special 
characteristics to assure consistent perfor- 
mance on any kind of office machine. 

865 MarketFAX. Use this exciting interac- 
tive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business. Call today 
to find out more information about the 
benefits of this system. 

848 Mail Boxes, Etc. The world s largest 
franchisor of neighborhood postal, business 
and communications service centers target- 
ing small and home-based business own- 
ers and general consumers. Call for more 
information on franchising opportunities. 

810 Mancuso s Small Business Basics. 

A new book with step-by-step information 
on how to start, buy. or franchise your 
way to a successful business Learn how 
to choose a venture, select partners, get 
financing, and write a business plan. 

858 Royal Copystar. Call for information 
about our desktop and high-volume sys- 
tems. We offer a nationwide network of 
service personnel for your copier needs 

803 MICA Accounting Software. Move 
your business up from entry level account- 
ing to a full-featured system without sacri- 
ficing ease-of-use. Our award winning 
multi-user software is now available for 
DOS and Windows 

807 Palmetto Economic Development 
Corporation offers free industrial site and 
building listings for companies relocating 
to South Carolina We can also provide 
assistance regarding power costs, labor 
construction, tax-incentives, and grants. 

812 Kott Koatings. Inc has the fastest- 
growing and largest bathtub, sink . and tile 
refinishing franchise in the world. You can 
restore, repair and recolor worn bathtubs, 
sinks, tile, and more with this exclusive 
process Call for information. 





A cJiange in federal rules 
is encouraging lending to 
sinall companies. 






By J. Tol Broome Jr. 



revision of federal regulations on 
bank loans is nudging banks to 

J^M make more loans to small firms as 
it cuts paperwork requirements 
that were defeating the law's intent. 

The revised regulations, which 
took effect Jan. 1, establish new 
enforcement guidelines for the 
Community Reinvestment Act 
(CRA), which Congress passed in 
1977 to "encourage banks and 
thrifts to help meet the credit 
needs of their entire communities, 
including low- and moderate-in- 
come neighborhoods." The CRA 
requires banks to show that they 
actively attempt to meet the credit 
needs of all members of their 
communities, including small com- 
panies. I 

Major violations of CRA rules 
can result in branch openings 
being stalled, merger attempts being 
blocked, and even the closing of offending 
institutions. 

Over the years, the CRA regulations 
had become much more focused on docu- 
mentation of efforts to make loans than on 
actual loan making; in effect, the thicker a 
bank's CRA files, the better its rating. As 
a result, President Clinton last fall di- 
rected the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., and 
the Office of Thrift Supervision to over- 
haul CRA regulations, shifting the em- 
phasis from paperwork to performance. 

Cal Cleveringa, vice president of Amer- 
ican State Bank, in Sioux Center, Iowa, 
says the decrease in documentation re- 
quirements will surely increase small- 
business lending. "The new CRA guide- 
lines will enable me to focus more on 
lending rather than on paperwork for 
CRA," says Cleveringa, whose bank has 
$163 million in assets. "It's certainly a 
move in the right direction." 

Under the revised regulations, banks 
will now be rated according to their actual 
lending activity. The new rules also estab- 
lish separate tests for small banks (those 
with assets under $250 million) and larger 
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J. Tol Broome Jr. is a loan administrator 
and a CRA officer at First South Bank in 
Burlington, N.C. 






banks. Small banks will now be examined 
by the applicable banking agency under a 
straightforward five-area system with a 
heavy emphasis on lending to small com- 
panies. Larger banks will also be subject 
to a new test that emphasizes small- 
business lending. 

The evaluation areas for small banks 
now are: 

Loan-to-deposit ratio. Banks score 
high for lending a high percentage of their 
deposits. 

Percentage of loans in the bank's 
market area. This is a measure of the 
bank's effectiveness in lending to those 
who live within its deposit area. 

Loans originated for community de- 
velopment and small-business purposes. 
Small-business loans are worth more 
points than they were under the previous 
system. 

Geographic and income-level diver- 
sity of loans made. Banks score points for 
lending to low- and moderate-income 
customers. 

Response to written complaints by 
consumers. Points are awarded for 
prompt, efficient attention to customers' 
problems. 

In CRA examinations conducted before 
this year, all banks were graded accord- 
ing to a 12-area documentation system 
that included extensive paperwork re- 
quirements. CRA examinations often took 






two weeks or longer — even for small 
banks. Examinations for large banks 
often took several months. Because of the 
shift from documentation to results, a 
CRA exam for a small bank now may 

require only a few days. 

arger banks — those with more 
than $250 million in assets — 
now must demonstrate under 
a new three-part CRA test a 
diverse geographic distribution of 
small-business loans and lending 
practices that are "innovative and 
flexible." 

In addition, larger banks now 
must track and report small-busi- 
ness loans two different ways. The 
first is by the number and dollar 
amount of loans extended to busi- 
nesses with annual revenues 
under $1 million. The second is by 
the number and dollar amount of all loans 
in three categories — those under 
$100,000, those from $100,000 to $250,000, 
and those of more than $250,000. 

In revising the rules, the regulators 
said their aim was to require larger banks 
to devote more resources to making 
small-business loans. Bank managers 
have taken notice. 

"We are focusing on making a proactive 
effort to deliver products that will fit the 
small-business market and make money 
for the bank in the process," says Bill 
Holt, head of the Durham office for 
Wachovia Bank of North Carolina, which 
is one of the largest small-business lend- 
ers in the Southeast. 

Not everyone in the banking business is 
happy with the revised CRA regulations. 
Sharon Humphreys, vice president of U.S. 
consumer CRA compliance with Citibank in 
New York City, says that although the 
paperwork system may have been simpli- 
fied, the new reporting requirements are 
still "onerous and costly." Humphreys ac- 
knowledges, though, that the CRA revisions 
will place more of a spotlight on small- 
business lending across the country. 

iC W\th the data-collection requirements, 
there will be more emphasis on compari- 
sons with competitors in the examination 
process," says Humphreys. "This will cause 
many banks to increase their focus on 
small-business lending." fe 
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Tell us your story. 
Be a Blue Chip Enterprise 





MassMutual 



The Blue Chip Company 



s\l 




NationsBusiness 

The Small Business Adviser 





This program, sponsored by MassMutual, Nation's Business and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, enables business owners to tell their stories of hardship, disaster, and risk 
— and of tremendous success. Judging is done by an independent panel of experts in 
enterprise, and up to four ' Blue Chip Enterprises' 1 are selected from each state. Since 
1990, nearly 1,200 businesses have been recognized as Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative 
honorees. 



NOMINATION REQUIREMENTS: 



Am tor-prolit business that has been in operation for at least three continuous years 
and that employs between S and 500 persons is eligible to participate. Independently 
owned franchises are eligible. All nomination forms require the signature of at least 
one of the company's principals. 



APPLYING IS EASY 



4 SIMPLE STEPS 






STEP 




STEP 




STEP 




STEP 




BUSINESS PROFILE: It is important to fill in this section as completely as 
possible — we want to establish a relative benchmark for evaluating your 
success. Different geographic markets and industries will have differing 
competitive pressures, and we want to factor in those differences. 

THE STORY OF YOUR CHALLENGES: Follow the instructions on the form. 

You may want to describe the impact these challenges were having on your 
business — and any projected impact you were anticipating if the problem 
continued unaddressed (i.e., lower sales/earnings, reduction in staff, etc.). 

THE SUCCESSFUL SOLUTION: Your explanation will help us select the 200 
honorees. The ke\ to completing your nomination form is documenting how 
your company managed its resources to solve its problems. 



SEND IT TO THE JUDGES! Mail or fax your nomination form and additional 

pages by October 25, 19%. Information becomes the sole property of 
MassMutual for the purpose of feeding back actionable insights to the business 
community. If your company is a Blue Chip Enterprise, the information you 
provide will serve as a basis for developing a video library and a book on 
managing resources for success and will enable us to develop publicity efforts 
in vour behalf. 



IF YOU ARE SELECTED AS A BLUE CHIP HONOREE, you will receive extensive publicity, coverage in Nation s Business 

magazine and a book published about this year s recipients, and a complimentary one-year membership in the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. As an honoree, you'll also receive community recognition and networking opportunities for your business. 

JUST FOR SENDING YOUR NOMINATION FORM to us. \ou will receive a soltcover book with case studies 
of the 1997 honorees! 



1997 Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative Award 



Nomination Form 




Name of Owner/Title 
Company 



Address 



City/State/Zip 

Business Telephone 

Alternative Contact Name/Title 

Brief Description of Products or Services 



Fax Number 



Type of Business 

□ Manufacturing 

□ Wholesale 

□ Services 

□ Real Estate 

□ Transportation 

□ Other (describe) 



□ Retail 

□ Construction 

□ Finance 

□ Communications 
J Professional 



Annual Sales (optional) 



Number of Employees 



Year Established 



Source of application: □ Nation's Business □ First Business 

□ MassMutual Agent J Business Colleague □ Other 



Owners Signature 



Date 



THE STORY OF YOUR CHALLENGES (500 words or less) 



Please tell us about the major challenges that threatened your business — or opportunities 
you created. These may include new competition, loss of major client, changes in the 
industries/geographic markets you serve, loss of key personnel or capital funding, rapid growth, 
natural disasters, etc. 



THE SUCCESSFUL SOLUTION (500 words or less) 



Tell us how you made your business succeed. Please describe the resources and tactics you 
used to overcome your business challenge! s). 

We are looking for insights into the management of your company's resources such as quality 
assurance, marketing, human resources, community relations, financial management and technology. 
Also detail the changes in your company's performance as a result of implementing your solution(s). 



Please send completed nomination form and additional pages to: 



Mail: MassMutual 

P.O. Box 2048 



Fax: 1-860-987-2596 



DEADLINE: OCTOBER 25, 1996 



Hartford, a 06101 

We welcome your nomination for the Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. 
For more information, call: 1 -800-FOR-BCEI. 



Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative 



(j§) MassMutual 

The Blue Chip Company SN1 
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Family 



Lessons learned later rather than sooner; 
anticipating retirement; rebuilding a board. 




OBSERVATIONS 



If I Only Knew Then What I Know Now 





B(j Slia roii Nelton 

hen you Ye a family-business owner 
of a certain age, its not unusual to 
look back and think about what a 
difference it would have made if you had 
only known then what you know now Mis- 
takes could have been avoided, relation- 
ships saved, surer paths followed. Maybe. 

Curious about the thoughts of more-ex- 
perienced business leaders, Nation's Busi- 
ness asked 10 family-busi- 
ness owners and former 
owners around the coun- 
try what they wish they 
had known 25 years or so 
ago that they know now. 

Here are the lessons 
they wish they had 
learned earlier in life: 

Separate your business 
life from your personal 
life. 

"Greg/ 1 a former New 
England business owner 
who asked not to be iden- 
tified, inherited a busi- 
ness 50-50 with his 
younger brother. They 
were in their early 30s at 
the time, and Greg was 
the CEO. Greg thought 
he needed to look after his 
brother. 

Now, 30 years later, he 

knows that he made a 
mistake by treating his brother as a 
brother in the company rather than as a 
professional colleague. He looked the other 
way when his brother didn't work hard 
enough — or when he borrowed money 
from the company and didn't pay it back. 
"He had six kids, after all," Greg says. 

But in retrospect, Greg says he knows he 
didn't hold his younger brother account- 
able. 

They Ve gone their separate ways now. 
After many disagreements that they 
couldn't resolve because neither had legal 
control of the company — and after a battle 
in court — the younger brother finally 
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bought out Greg. As Greg describes it, 
their relationship is now "nonexistent." 

A Minnesota business owner, Kenneth 
R. Larson, 53, says that 25 years ago he 
had his priorities wrong. Larson is the 
president and CEO of Slumberland, Inc., a 
home-furnishings retail chain based in Lit- 
tle Canada, Minn. The firm does more 
than $100 million a year in sales. 
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An outside board 

stamping done 



is essential, says Leo Hawk mho inspects a decorative 

I)// l/is Superior Metal Products on another firm's bat. 



As a younger man, Larson says, "I had 
the success of the business at the top of the 
heap." He thought nothing of calling up at 
the last minute to say he wouldn't be home 
for supper, or showing up an hour late to 
find his five children waiting and his wife 
frustrated. 

After much reflection, he says, he con- 
cluded that his emphasis on business was 
"out of whack," and he made some new 
commitments to his family. 

"We can delude ourselves to say that we 
work hard for our family," he says today, 
"but in many cases, thats not really the 
truth. It is more of a self-centered thing 



that were working for — pride or ego, for 
example.* 

Would his business have suffered if he 
had made his family a priority earlier? No, 
he says, it would have been just as suc- 
cessful. "I am a competitor," he adds, ''but 
business is not the most important thing." 

At 39, Bill Karol is the youngest leader 
interviewed for this article, but he seems 

to have understood intu- 
itively early on the haz- 
ards of not being able to 
separate business from 
family. 

Karol and his two 
brothers inherited the 
family business — a group 
of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution companies — 
when they were all in 
their mid-20s. They were 
remarkably successful , 
expanding the business 
from about $150 million 
in annual sales to nearly 
$1 billion in several years. 

But Karol says that not 
long after they took over 
the business, it really 
troubled him when their 
families gathered to- 
gether one Thanksgiving 
and the young men spent 

the whole time talking 

about the business. 
It left me with a cold feeling after I went 
home that night, and that's when I decided 
that I wanted to continue to maintain a j 
family life in a relationship with my broth- j 
ers as brothers — as opposed to being just 
business partners," says Karol. 

He shared those feelings with his broth- 
ers and put them on notice that eventually 
he wanted them to split the family partner- 
ship into separate businesses — which they 
did three years later. Karol now runs Koda 
Enterprises Group, a $150 million diversi- 
fied holding company in Waltham, Mass., 
and his brothers have their own companies. 
And to this day, he notes, he and his 
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are nothing more than 
souped-up fax machines. 
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Multi-function machines are often 
just ordinary fax machines with added 
features-using inferior technologies 
like inkjet printing. Besides poor quality, 
we're talking minutes per copy instead 
of copies per minute. 

Then there's the built-from-scratch 
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terrific plain-paper laser fax, the AF-1200 
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two brothers are still friends. 

Karols experience leads to a second pre- 
cept: 

Professionalize your business as it grows. 

Many successful family-business owners 
urge creation of a board of directors or an 
advisory board with outsiders as mem- 
bers — preferably other 

companies' chief execu- 
tives or senior managers 
from whom you can leant 

Several business own- 
ers interviewed for this 
story say they wish they 
had done so earlier. One 
of them is Leo J. Hawk, 
chairman of Superior 
Metal Products, Inc., a 
Lima, Ohio, company 
whose output includes 
decorative hardware for 
appliances and office fur- 
niture. 

Hawk, 63, is in busi- 
ness with a brother. They 
have not always seen eye 
to eye, Hawk says, and 
when conflicts escalated, 
they knew they had to do 
something. 

Hawk heard of Leon A. 
Danco, the nations pio- 
neering family-business 

consultant, and in 1984 
Hawk convinced his brother that they 
should go to Cleveland to see him. With 
Danco's help, they put together a board 
made up of senior executives of major cor- 
porations. The board has helped them me- 
diate their differences and establish direc- 
tion. 

"It really saved the business and made 
us grow," says Hawk. When the board was 
brought in, Superior Metal was a $38 mil- 
lion business. Today, it is a $250 million 
company with 2,000 employees. 

Hawk is sold on the idea that a business 
owner needs some form of peer review, and 
he says the best way to get it is to have an 
outside board. 

Robert "Rob" Allen Sprouse II agrees, 
and he talks about what he wishes his fa- 
ther had known. Sprouse was the third- 
generation CEO of a public company that 
no longer exists — Sprouse-Reitz Stores, a 
chain of variety merchandise stores. The 
company was based in Portland, Ore., and 
in its heyday it had 380 stores throughout 
the West, over $250 million in annual 
sales, and more than 3,000 employees. The 
Sprouse family had voting control. 

Sprouse believes the company failed to 
adequately develop nonfamily managers 
and that his father stayed at the helm long 
past the time he should have retired. Seri- 
ous problems were surfacing when 



Sprouse became CEO 10 years ago. Among 
other things, Sprouse-Reitz wasn't pre- 
pared to compete with Wal-Mart Stores, 
Inc., and was forced to go out of business. 

Under the laws that govern public com- 
panies, Sprouse-Reitz did have a board of 
directors, but until 1985 all members were 
insiders — family members and close ad vis- 




Get outside experience, ad rises iiianufacturer Christine Roche, with her fa- 
ther, William, left and brothers William Jr., rear mid Michael. 



ers. Rob Sprouse added talented outsiders 
to the board, but he feels it was already too 
late for the company to benefit from that 
move. "We should have done it a lot 
sooner — a generation sooner, perhaps," he 
says. 

According to many business owners, 
forming an outside board will take you to 
the next step: professionalizing your com- 
pany. Leo Hawk says that because of his 
board, he now has policies and rules in 
place that will stand Superior Metal Prod- 
ucts in good stead for a long time. He cites 
as an example a policy governing the cir- 
cumstances under which family members 
are brought into the company and the 
qualifications they must have. 

Says Rob Sprouse: "You need the outside 
view to evaluate the strategic positioning 
of the business and critique the plan." 

When there's a board, these business 
people say, the CEO becomes more ac- 
countable and professional because now 
the board is "the boss." Yet if you have a 
privately held company, you can take com- 
fort in the fact that you are still the final 
decision maker. 

( ommunication is key 

If you are weak at communication, experi- 
enced business owners say, you need to 
find a way to shore it up. 



Because Bill Karol and his brothers 
were going through some difficult changes 
and were feeling some resulting stress and 
strain, they called in a facilitator to help 
them get the issues out on the table. Un- 
fortunately, the first consultant they 
brought in proved disastrous. 
"We almost ended up killing the guy," 

says Karol. One problem, 
he explains, was that the 
consultant had his own 
biases. He thought, for 
example, that the two 
younger brothers would 
just assume that the 
older brother was going 
to take charge. 

But the two younger 
brothers didn't assume 
that at all, says Karol; be- 
cause their father had al- 
ways treated them all as 
equals, they believed 
themselves to be equals. 

The brothers did not 
give up. They did some 
research and found a con- 
sulting team that really 
could help them with the 
communication prob- 
lems. As a result, Karol 
says, when he and his 
brothers did break the 
family business into sep- 
arate parts, they were 
able to do so without hard feelings. 

You have to have the right advisers. 

As the Karols' experience suggests, you 
need to do some homework and not neces- 
sarily take the first adviser who comes 
along. 

John Bradford, who recently retired as 
head of Bradford Roofing and Insulation 
Co., in Billings, Mont., says the same 
thing. He recalls that when his father who 
founded the business, wanted to do estate 
planning, he went to an attorney who was 
a family friend. Though the attorney was a 
good defense lawyer, he did not prove to be 
a good estate-planning lawyer; he re- 
garded his client as someone who needed 
to be defended from his son rather than as 
a father who was trying to pass something 
on to the next generation. The result, says 
Bradford, was an estate plan that took 10 
years to unscramble. 

Get outside experience. 

Christine M. Roche, 45, is the president of 
Acme Screw Co., a $22 million, 225-em- 
ployee company in Wheaton, 111. "If I knew 
I was going to be in this business this long. 
I would have worked in another company 
first," she says. Its not that she has made 
a lot of bad decisions — in most instances, 
she says, she probably would have run the 
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company in nmcb the same way. 

She went into the company straight out 
of college, however, and has been there 
ever since. So, she savs, she had almost no 
exposure to other businesses and the ideas 
thev could offer. She also worried that oth- 

If 

ers in the company would think that she 
had been handed her job just because she 
was the boss's daughter. 

In part to prove herself, she went back to 
school and earned an MBA before taking 
over the company helm eight years ago. 

Understand the business side of your 

business. 

That may seem obvious, but it wasn't so 
clear to Bobbie Dore Foster, 57, editor and 
co-owner with her husband, Bernard Fos- 
ter, of the Skanner Group Newspapers, 
headquartered in Portland, Ore. The Fos- 
ters' two newspapers, published in Port- 
land and Seattle, present news "from an 
African-American perspective," Bobbie 
Foster says. 
As an editor, she thought it was enough 

to have journalism training and to let her 
husband deal with the financial end of the 
business. But as time went on and she took 
on more responsibility, she says, she came 
to see that financial management and per- 
sonnel management were "invaluable 
skills." If she had it to do over again, she 
says, she would have taken courses in 
these areas "on the front end." 

She began to sit in on her husbands 
meetings with their accountant so she 
could ask questions and learn, and she 
started paying more attention to the re- 
ports generated by the bookkeeper. "I re- 
ally saw what I had been missing all 
along," Bobbie Foster says. Now, she says, 
she is a more professional manager with a 
sharper ability to make decisions that take 
into account what is happening on the fi- 
nancial side of the company. 

Learn all you can about family-business 
dynamics. 

Harry G. McNeely, chief executive of Space 
Center Enterprise, a St. Paul, Minn., com- 
pany in real estate and other businesses, 
describes his age as being "plus-70." He 
says he wishes he had understood years 
ago how each family member may have a 
different expectation of the business and 
how assets could have been divided earlier 
to meet the individual desires of family 
shareholders. It just never occurred to him 
then that such steps could be taken, he 
says. 

As it was, his sisters and a cousin were 
not cashed out until 11 years ago, and he 
and his brother divided their assets six 
years ago. 

If family members had taken such ac- 
tion 25 years ago, McNeely says, Tin sure 
each of us would have probably been a lot 



more productive and entrepreneurial than 
we were." As he sees it, each individual 
could have used his or her assets to create 
a business. 

Leo Hawk says discovering Leon 
Dancos hooks was a relevation, and he 
wishes he had known much earlier what 
he knows now about how familv busi- 
nesses work. 

He notes, however, that the current body 
of knowledge on how family businesses 
function wasn't even available 25 years 
ago. Only in the past 15 or 20 years — and 
particularly in the past decade — have fam- 
ily businesses come under study as family 
businesses. (See the calendar on this page 
for a list of upcoming family-business edu- 
cation events.) 

Take time to smell the roses. 

That's what Donna Sitz, a cattle rancher in 
Harrison, Mont., wishes she had done for 
herself and what she now wishes her chil- 
dren, all adults, would do. 

Sitz took over Sitz Angus Ranch when 
her husband was killed in a tractor acci- 
dent seven years ago at age 52. 

She recalls how hard ranching was for 
them as a couple in their early years and 
how hard it still is today. "On a ranch," she 
says, "you can work 24 hours a day and 
never catch up." As a result, you may not 
take a minute to notice a beautiful sunrise 
or enjoy Montana's wondrous landscape. 

But "life is so short," she says. "When I 
look back, I wish we would have taken a 
little more time for ourselves." 

If you ask family-business owners what 
they wish they had known when they 
were younger, don't expect them to 
agree with one another. For example, one 
business owner takes enormous pride in 
having treated his sons in the business to- 
tally equally, down to the square footage of 
their offices. 

But another says it was his father's deci- 
sion to leave the business to his two sons SO- 
SO that led to the decline of the business and 
the deterioration of the sons relationship. 

In some instances, there seem to be 
lessons hidden behind the lessons actually 
expressed. Behind the lesson about the 50- 
50 inheritance, for example, lies the mes- 
sage that as family-business leaders make 
major decisions — such as who will inherit 
what someday — they need to use their 
imagination to see what the consequences 
of their decisions will be in the next gener- 
ation and beyond. 

The inclination to look back and say 
"what if?* runs deep in the heart of any 
thoughtful business owner. But if you're 
still young and you're smart, you can listen 
to what the older family-business leaders 
around you have to say and benefit from 
their experience. 




MARK YOUR 
CALENDAR 



Sept. 1 2, Holyoke, Mass. 



"Assuring Healthy Communication in the 
Family Business" is a session aimed at 
helping families discuss difficult issues. 
Call Ira Bryek at the University of Massa- 
chusetts Family Business Center at (413) 
545-1537. 



Sept. 1 2, Austin, Texas 



"Developing a Sturdy Family Business 
Structure" is a half-day workshop offered 
by the Baylor University Institute for 
Family Business. Call Susan Meacham at 
(817)755-2265. 



Sept. 1 3, Parkersburg, W.Va 



"Is There Life After Family Business?" is a 
one-day seminar sponsored by the local 
Rotary Club and conducted by Richard L. 
Haid, a professional "adult mentor." Call 
Priscilla Leavitt at (304) 422-7300. 



Sept. 16, Washington, D.C. 



'The Right Way To Pass On the Dream" is 
a half-day seminar on the transition from 
one leader to the next in a family firm. Call 
the George Washington University Center 
for Family Enterprise at (202) 994-9150. 



Sept. 19, Dallas 
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Smart Growth" is a half-day seminar on 
sustainable growth in family enterprises. 
Call Susan Meacham at the Baylor Uni- 
versity Institute for Family Business at 
(817) 755-2265. Ask about other topics and 
locations. 



Oct. 10, Northampton, Mass. 
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Leadership Skills in the Family Business" 
is a daylong workshop sponsored by the 
University of Massachusetts Family Busi- 
ness Center. Call Ira Bryck at (413) 545- 
1537. 



Oct. 16-19, Philadelphia 



"Power Up the Family Business" is the 
theme of the annual conference of the 
Family Firm Institute. It will feature ses- 
sions on technology and the family busi- 
ness, internationalizing family enter- 
prises, and barriers to developing minority 
businesses. Call (617) 738-1591. 



How To Get Listed 



This list of 'fam il '(/-business e rents features 
national and regional programs that are 
open to the public. Send your item three 
mouths in ad ranee to Family Business, 
Nations Business, Id LI H Street A r . W, 
Washington, D.C. >()(HU-2()()0. 



Overcoming A Major Obstacle To Succession 



lifl John /v. Ward and Craig E. A ronqff 



The need for personal financial security for 
the senior generation is one of the biggest 
and most common obstacles to succession 
in family businesses. 

We rarely see parents "letting go" of au- 
thority and control if they don't feel finan- 
cially secure themselves. Their continued 
needs very often conflict with the 
business and personal needs of the 
next generation. If the parents can- 
not truly let go, family and business 
frustrations often boil over. 

The key to successful succession is 
very proactive planning to provide 
lifetime financial security for the 
older generation. And the earlier it 
starts, the better. One financial plan- 
ner we know puts it clearly: "Good 
planning for retirement takes a life- 
time. Unfortunately, most people 
don't think about retirement until it s 
too late. Then they're boxed into 
predicaments that are almost impos- 
sible to solve." 

Most successful family businesses 
have a net worth (book value) of $1 
million to $2 million. Accumulating 
profits over the years to build such a 
significant net worth is a proud ac- 
complishment, But businesses of this 
size face a very difficult problem. 

When a business is worth less than 
$1 million, the older generation usu- 
ally retains ownership all their lives 
to assure personal income. Since up 
to $1.2 million of a married couple's 
estate can be passed to the next generation 
free of estate tax, holding does not affect 
tax liability. When family members receive 
adequate information to understand the 
situation, they typically accept it. 

If a business is worth $5 million or so, 
then incentives to make gifts of stock to 
the next generation are huge because of 
the expense of estate taxes. Moreover, such 
businesses often have the capacity to pur- 
chase the parents' shares, providing them 
with excellent income and security. 

But if the business's worth is about $2 
million, the situation changes completely. 
Giving ownership to the next generation 
as soon as possible to avoid estate taxes 
saves very significant amounts of money, 
but sufficient funds typically are not avail- 
able to secure the senior generation's in- 
come. 

The family business in this circumstance 
has a great dilemma: The older generation 
would be wise to give stock and retain 
ownership control. 

Unfortunately, as much as they would 
like to, the members of the next generation 



cannot solve the dilemma. They probably 
can't afford to buy out their parents be- 
cause a business worth $2 million cannot 
usually generate enough profit to purchase 
their parents' stock, pay next-generation 
salaries, and invest in business growth. 
Avoiding this dilemma requires years of 
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planning and saving. Here's a great rule of 
thumb: If you save and conservatively in- 
vest 10 percent of your income every year 
for 20 to 25 years, you will be able to assure 
yourself a full income for life without sell- 
ing or controlling the business. By doing so, 
you permit yourself to give your shares 
with maximum tax advantage to the next 
generation and can engage in planning suc- 
cession based on what's best for the future 
of the business and the family. 

You gain control over your decisions 
about retirement because business deci- 
sions need not be driven by the need for 
personal income. Now the business can be 
safely transferred to the next generation 
with generational family tensions greatly 
eased. 

Of course, saving 10 percent of your in- 
come each year requires great discipline 
and foresight. Doing so, however, will 
make you financially independent of the 
business you created to make you finan- 
cially independent. You can live without 
your business, and from a financial per- 
spective, your business can live without 



you. You also provide a great example for 
future generations — which also need to 
start saving as early as possible. 

Even when loving parents have confi- 
dence in their children's executive abilities, 
they still experience a painful struggle 
when the time comes to let go of authority 
and control. 

Successors see their parents' hesitation 
and feel untrusted and unworthy. Parents 
feel unappreciated and unfulfilled. Family 
members not in the business are fright- 
ened and saddened by the generational 
conflicts they witness. 

Letting go is tough for parents for three 
major reasons: 

They feel financially insecure. They 
fear the prospect of depending on a busi- 
ness they don't control, and they recoil at 
the thought that they might need to ask 
their children for financial help. 

They feel the business is their per- 
sonal identity. Without retaining authority 
in the business, they fear that no one will 
ask for or value their opinion or seek their 
involvement in community leadership. 
They fear that respect and recognition will 
disappear along with power and control. 

They feel that control over the busi- 
ness gives them more control over family 
members and family behavior. When they 
control the business, they can provide for 
family members who might later have 
problems or needs. They can also stimu- 
late greater conformity by rewarding or 
punishing family members who don't be- 
have as expected. 

Although creation of the parents' retire- 
ment nest egg resolves only the first con- 
cern, it removes a roadblock to finding so- 
lutions to the remaining major concerns. 
Financial planning for parents' lifetime se- 
curity is often the key to achieving the va- 
riety of dreams that originally inspired the 
creation of the family business. 
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John L. Ward left, is the Ralph Marotta 
Professor of Pri rate Enterprise at Loyola 
I r ni versify Chieago. Craig E. Aronoff holds 
the Dims Chair of Private Enterprise at 

Kennesmv State University, in Kennesaw, 

Ga. They are principals in the Family Unsi 
ness Consulting Group, Inc. 
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Case Study: Bringing On A New Board 



"Dad s board of advisers has served him 
well" says Mark Compton, 38, "but as the 
new CEO of Compton Electronics, I want 
to develop the board into one that helps set 
policy and provides business expertise." 

Ted Compton, Marks father, sought the 
help of his accountant, his lawyer, and 
three of his best friends when he started 
the company in the early 1970s. According 
to Ted, it was with their help and support 
that the company grew into one of the 
largest privately owned electronics firms 
in the area. "They have advised me on 
business matters and family matters, and 

Response 1 

Allow A Sharing 
Of Experience 

No matter how well planned a transition 
from one board to another might be, there 
is no guarantee that people s feelings won't 
be hurt. An effective board develops a 
sense of psychological ownership for the 
company's well-being and may have diffi- 
culty letting go. 

One way to thank outgoing members is to 
give them the opportunity to share their ex- 
perience with, and make recommendations 
to, the next board. This is an elegant way to 

recognize their contri- 
butions and ease their 

transition. Keeping them informed about the 
company's progress and inviting them to spe- 
cial events are other ways to recognize them 
long after their involvement ends. 

In choosing new members, Mark should 
begin with an inventory of the critical strate- 
gic issues and decisions facing the company 
and the kind of experience and counsel he 
needs to address them. Basing his board se- 
lection more on expertise and less on personal 
relationship is a good way to establish the 
board as a vital resource to the organization. 

Periodically the board must be reconfig- 
ured to meet the emerging needs of the com- 
pany In fact, Mark would do well to limit 
tenure on the board to 

two or three years. 

Members can always 
be invited to serve another term if that is 
desired. 

As part of the selection process, Mark 
needs to articulate what he wants and ex- 
pects from each board member and what, 
in turn, the board can expect from him. A 
board culture driven by strategic business 
needs combined with term limits is the 
best antidote to "hurt feelings" when its 
time for board members to leave. 



I still trust their judgment and experi- 
ence," says Ted, kt but its Marks company 
now, and I also trust his judgment/ 1 

Marks vision for a new board includes 
regularly scheduled meetings at which the 
members would set policy, resolve con- 
flicts, develop strategic plans, and build 
scenarios for the future. Mark would like a 
board that is impartial and whose mem- 
bers complement one another. But he also 




is interested in holding the members ac- 
countable for their role on the board. 

Ted and Mark would like assistance 
with several issues. u How can I best thank 
my old friends for their tenure on the 
board?" Ted asks. "And how can the tran- 
sition from one board to the next be made 
smooth and void of hurt feelings?" 

Mark wants to know not only how he 
should proceed in selecting new board 
members but also how he can develop ef- 
fective relationships with each of the mem- 
bers. And he asks what should be included 
in reports to the board. 




Response 2 

Be Steady 
And Thoughtful 

Mark should go slow. Change for change s 
sake would create a vacuum with the loss 
of important knowledge and experience. 
The company's bankers, customers, suppli- 
ers, employees, and competitors would 
wonder about the stability of the company 
and about Mark's competence. 

Mark should assess the ability of the 
current board by listening to each member 
talk about the business and its future. 
Then he should ask each to serve him for 
at least a vear. This 
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would enable him to 
become the boards student and its leader, 
with the flexibility to act appropriately and 
intentionally Eventually, Mark may "select 
out" members who are uncommitted. 

Ted and Mark can thank the old board by 
honoring their contribution. As each resigns 
or is otherwise replaced, Mark can offer a 
public expression of appreciation. 

Mark should begin the task of building a 
shared vision with his current board, recog- 
nizing that his own vision will change in the 
interaction with experienced and loyal peo- 
ple. Over the next year, Mark should develop 
a list of qualities desired in new members. 
An effective board will be built over time 

through a thoughtful 
and steady approach. 
Mark and his board to- 
gether will decide how 
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often to meet and 
will set policy, resolve conflict, and develop 
a strategic plan. Together, they will develop 
the reporting package, whether it includes 
regular reports on the company's financial 
status or any periodic reports involving 
major contracts, personnel issues, litiga- 
tion, and the like. 

But for now, Mark needs to resist the 
temptation to move too quickly. 
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SMALL BUSINESS COMPUTING 









Tliis special report on a 

wide variety of excep- 
tional completers and 
peri plie) -a I devices can lielj) 
you choose the right 
equipment Jot your firm. 



By Tim McColhm 



s with most entrepreneurs, the suc- 
cess of Nina Renaud and Bill Brvan 

J . 
l^k depends in part on their ability to 
perform a wide variety of business 

tasks. On any given day their year-old, 
home-based business may require Renaud 
and Brvan to carry out the 
duties usually performed by 
executives, salespeople, ac- 
countants, or shipping clerks. 

No wonder the husband- 
and-wife entrepreneurs ex- 
pect versatility and reliabil- 
ity from the computer and 
related equipment at their 
Danville, Calif., firm, Corpo- 
rate Golf. The firm provides 
custom-imprinted golf ap- 
parel and equipment and 
golf-related sendees to cor- 
porate customers in the San 
Francisco area. 

In fact, Renaud says, tech- 
nology has become indispen- 
sable at the company. "Its 
almost impossible to run a 
business without a com- 
puter," she says. "How would 
you do that?" 

Almost immediately upon 
founding the company Re- 
naud and Bryan purchased 

an IBM-compatible personal 

computer for accounting and 
correspondence with customers, suppliers, 
and vendors. But even with the PC, they 
struggled to manage the information going 
into and out of their office. 

Part of the problem was that their phone 
line was often tied up, making it difficult for 
customers and suppliers to get in touch with 
them. Moreover, their fax machine was 
relegated to the same phone line as the 
answering machine. Incoming callers who 
wished to send a fax had to listen to an 
instructional message and press the start 
button on their fax machines at the proper 
time; callers who wished to leave voice mail 
had to wait through an inordinately long 
message. 

This situation was inconvenient and irri- 
tating to customers and suppliers, and it 
conveyed the impression that Corporate 
Golf was a shoestiing operation. 

Renaud and Bryan also w r ere having 
ouble keeping track of the information 



that made it to the office. Lacking a copier, 
they couldn't make copies of purchase 
orders, bills, and other important docu- 
ments. This past spring, Renaud and Bryan 
found a technological solution to their 
organizational woes in a desktop device 
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Golf-equipment entrepreneurs Nina Renaud and Hill Ihyan streamlined 

their office tasks with a multifunction desktop device, the WorkCenter 250. 



called the WorkCenter 250. This versatile 
product, from Xerox Corp., includes docu- 
ment planting, faxing, copying, and scan- 
ning capabilities in one small machine. The 
combination of the couple's computer and 
the aptly named WorkCenter quickly be- 
came the nene center of Corporate Golf's 
operation. Renaud says she is now 7 better 
able to produce and manage documents, 
and that the WorkCenter's fax capability 
makes it easier to do business with suppli- 
ers in different parts of the eountry — and in 
different time zones — because faxes can be 
sent as well as received automatically any 
time of the day or night. 

And the integration of the answering 
machine and the fax, savs Renaud, "makes 
us sound more professional to people calling 
in. I don't think most of our clients realize 
that we're [still] working out of our house." 

As the experience of Renaud and Bryan 
illustrates, one of the most important con- 



siderations for entrepreneurs is not how 
fast and how powerful computer technology 
has become but how technology can make 
them more professional and productive. 

Today's computers are advertised as 
being "multitasking," which simply means 

that the PCs are powerful 
enough to run several soft- 
w r are programs at once. But 
small-business owners ex- 
pect more: They want the 
computers to include greater 
capabilities such as fax, data, 
and voice communications; 
multimedia; scanning; and 
printing functions. And they 
are unwilling to spend much 
more than they had been 
spending on computers to 
get this versatility. 

Computer manufacturers 
are trying to meet small- 
business and home-office de- 
mands with full-featured yet 
reas< >nably priced comput- 
ers. This special report is 
designed to help you make 
sense of today's wide variety 
of these exceptional ma- 
chines and peripheral equip- 
ment The sections that fol- 
low 7 highlight: 

Desktop systems, the 
workhorses of small offices. 
Portable systems, including note- 
books, subnotebooks, and personal digital 
assistants, all of which are especially hot 
this year. 

Imaging devices, including printers 
and scanners. 

Finishing-touches hardware, includ- 
ing color monitors, keyboards and mice, 
and CD-ROM drives. 

Desktop Computers 

State-of-the-art desktop computers, some 
of which feature the blazing new 2()0Mhz 
Pentium processor by Intel Corp., can ably 
perform business tasks ranging from 
crunching numbers in a spreadsheet to 
sending a fax, answering the telephone, or 
downloading information from the Internet. 
Each of these new desktop systems is 
loaded with features that make it highly 
useful, well-connected, and trouble-free: 
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Apple Power Macintosh 8500/150, Apple 

Computer Inc., 1 '800-538-9696: Don't be 
misled by the fact that Macs now account 
for less than 10 percent of desktop-com- 
puter sales. These computers are techni- 
cally advanced and provide outstanding 
performance, especially for those running 
graphics-processing and other multimedia 
software. The new Power Macintosh 8500/ 
150, for example, includes a 4X CD-ROM 
drive, sound integrated on the mother- 
board, and extraordinary video capabilities 
in the form of a port that can connect to a 
television, videocassette recorder, or other 
BOtirce for importing or exporting videos* 

This Mac's overall muscle comes in the 
form of a 150Mhz PowerPC 604 processor 
by Motorola Inc., 16MB of RAM, a level 2 
cache of 256KB, and a 2GB hard drive It 
also includes 2MB of video memory to 
speed graphics applications. Built-in con- 
nectors and software make this Mac net- 
work-ready right out of the box. 

Apple's SuperDrive floppy can read disk- 
ettes formatted on PCs running the DOS or 
Windows 3.1 operating systems by Micro- 
soft Coip. And the Power Mac comes 
preloaded with version 7.5 of the excep- 
tional Mac operating system. Price: $4,959. 

AST Bravo MS, AST Computet; 1-800-876- 

4278: AST's Bravo MS is a power system 
designed to run data- and graphics-inten- 
sive business software effectively. Driven 
by a 166Mhz Pentium, the Bravo MS has 
16MB of RAM plus a 16KB primary cache 
and a 256KB secondary cache. 




Graphics capabilities are enhanced by 
1MB of video RAM and a powerful 64-bit 
ATImach64 VT graphics chip on the moth- 
erboard. The Bravo also comes with an 
excellent 16-bit Creative Labs SoundBlas- 
ter Pro Vibra sound card and stereo 
headphones with a built-in microphone. And 
it has a 1.2GB hard disk for storage. 

To help small businesses make the most 
of the system, the Bravo MS comes 
equipped with the AST CommandCenter, a 



set of utilities, including one that allows 
users to set passwords to prevent unauthor- 
ized access. The CommandCenter also 
enables users to receive technical support 
from AST using an optional VoiceView 
voice and data modem. 

In addition to these utilities, the Com- 
mandCenter includes software for manag- 
ing video and audio, including voice-recogni- 
tion and text-to-speech programs. The 
Bravo MS allows users to install either the 
MS/DOS 6.22 and Windows 3.11 or the 
Windows 95 operating systems. Price: 
$1,976. The Bravo MS-T, a minitower model 
with identical features, costs $2,184. 



Dell OptiPlex GX5200, Dell Computer Corp.. 

1-800-289-3355: Dell's 200Mhz OptiPlex 
GX5200 comes ready to connect to a 
company's computer network thanks to its 
built-in Etherlink III network interface 
from 3Com Corp. 

Equipped with a 200Mhz Pentium, the 
GX5200 also comes equipped with a gener- 
ous 32MB of RAM and a 256KB level 2 
cache, plus 2MB of \ideo RAM with 64-bit 
graphics acceleration and integrated full- 
motion MPEG \ideo. Standard features 
include a 1GB hard drive and an 8X 
CD-ROM and 16-bit Creative Labs Vibra 
stereo sound card and speakers. The sys- 
tem comes with a 15-inch color monitor and 
is available in desktop or minitower models. 

The GX5200 can be purchased preloaded 
with any of four operating systems: Win- 
dows 95, Windows NT Workstation 3.51, 
Windows 3.11, or IBM Corp.'s OS/2 Warp. 



A Glossary Of Computer Terms 



The jargon and acronyms of the computer 
world can come across like an incompre- 
hensible variant of the English language. 
Following are definitions of some key 
terms that small-business owners are 
likely to encounter when they shop for 
computers and peripheral devices. 

Byte: A basic unit of measurement, most 
commonly of memory, disk capacity, or 
modem and drive speeds. A kilobyte (KB) is 

1,024 bytes, a megabyte (MB) is 1,024KB, 
and a gigabyte (GB) is l,024MB. 

Cache: A type of supplemental memory 
that enables computer instructions to be 
processed at the highest possible speeds. 
Primary, or level 1, cache is built into the 
computer's microprocessor. Secondary, 
or level 2, cache consists of memory chips 
on the motherboard. 

CD-ROM (Compact disc read only memory): A 



disk resembling an audio CD that can 
hold more than 650MB of text, graphics, 
video, and sound. 

A CD-ROM's contents are accessed 
through use of a CD-ROM drive. The 
speed of the CD-ROM drive significantly 
affects performance. Eight-speed (8X) 
drives currently are the fastest available, 
and thev can transfer data at 1,200 

kilobytes per second (KBps). Quad- and 

double-speed drives (4X and 2X) are 
common, and their transfer rates are 
proportionally lower than 8X drives. 

Disk: A floppy disk, also called a diskette, is 
a removable magnetic disk commonly 
used to distribute software, store data, 
and transfer files between computers. 
Most computers have a drive that accepts 
3.5-inch floppy disks, which can hold up to 
2.8MB of data. 

A hard disk is a fixed disk located inside 
the computer for storing data. Hard disks 



can store and retrieve data faster than 
floppy disks and are much larger: Most 
computers now come with at least a 1GB 
hard drive. 

Display: The screen on a portable com- 
puter. Active-matrix and thin-film transistor 

(TFT) provide sharper, higher-quality 

pictures than dual-scan or passive-matrix 

displays. 

Graphics accelerator: A type of video c ard 

that dramatically speeds the rate at which 
graphical images are displayed. 

Infrared port: A device that enables one 
computer to transmit data to another or to 
a peripheral device without wires. It 
works like a television remote control. 

Microprocessor or central processing unit 

(CPU): The chip on the motherboard that 
does the actual computing by processing 
instructions and making calculations. Its 
speed is measured in megahertz (Mhz), or 
millions of cycles per second. 
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Dell also includes the Desktop Manage- 
ment Interface, which allows the computer 
to be configured and monitored either at the 
keyboard or remotelv over a network. 
Price: $2,914. 

Digital Venturis FX 5166, Digital Equipment 

Corp., 1-800-344-4825: DEC s new Venturis 
FX desktop computers are intended for 
companies looking for highly cost-effective 
systems. Everything from their design to 
their software support is supposed to make 
the systems easy to maintain while still 
providing strong performance. 

At its heart, the Venturis FX 5166 is a 
powerful system, with a 166Mhz Pentium 
processor, a 1.6GB hard disk, 16MB of 
RAM, a 256KB level 2 cache, and up to 2MB 
of video memory. The basic configuration 
doesn't include a CD-ROM drive or a sound 
card, but they are available as options. 

There is room inside for adding devices 
such as a tape chive for backing up files. 
Standard software includes a choice of 
Windows 3.11 or Windows 95 and of two 
Internet browsers — Microsoft Internet Ex- 
plorer or Netscape Navigator. 

The Venturis also comes with DEC's 
ClientWorks 2.2 software, which allows 
network managers to perform diagnostic 
checks and manage software across a 
network. Price: $2,719. 

Gateway 2000 P5-200XL, Gateway 2000 Inc., 
1-800-846-2000: The P5-200XL is a true 
power computer built to handle the com- 
puting demands of growing small busi- 




Hewlett-Packard Vectra 500 





nesses. The P5-200XL includes a 200MHz 
Pentium processor, 32MB of RAM, 512KB 
of secondary cache, and a huge 2.5GB hard 
drive. Multimedia hardware includes a 
superb 17-inch Vivitron monitor, a 64-bit 
Matrox MGA Millennium graphics acceler- 
ator, a SoundBlaster-compatible sound 
card, and stereo speakers. The computer 
can be purchased with both an 8X CD-ROM 
drive and a CD-R chive, which allows users 
to save data to compact discs. 



The P5-200XKs power enables it to take 
full advantage of communications tools such 
as a 28.8-Kbps internal fax/data modem and 
Microsoft's Exchange e-mail and Internet 
Explorer World Wide Web browser soft- 
ware to access the Internet and download 
barge files and graphics. The system comes 
with a tremendous collection of productivity 
and home-use software. Price: $3,899. 

Hewlett-Packard Vectra 515MCx 5/166, Hew- 
lett-Packard Ok, 1-800-322-1772: H-Ps 
Vectra 500 series desktop computers are 
designed specifically to meet small-business 
needs. They're complete systems that come 
loaded with most of the essential business 
and communication tools. 

The top-of-the-line Vectra 515MCx 5/166 
minitower has a 166Mhz Pentium proces- 
sor, a 1.6GB hard (hive, 16MB of RAM, and 
a 256KB level 2 cache. Multimedia support 
includes an 8X CD-ROM chive, a sound 
card that's compatible with the Creative 
Labs SoundBlaster Pro, stereo speakers, 
and a microphone. 

To help users communicate, the Vectra 
comes with a 28.8- Kbps DSVD modem with 
built-in answering machine, speakerphone, 
and fax capabilities. The Vectra comes with 
the Windows 95 operating system as well as 
several business applications. 

The Vectra also is easy to use and 
manage, thanks to Discover, a simplified 
graphical interface that runs on top of 
Windows 95 and simulates an office envi- 
ronment to help you find applications such 
as fax, answering machine, and word proc- 



Modem (modulator-demodulator): A device 
that allows computers to communicate 
computer data over standard telephone 
lines. Today's fastest modems operate at 
speeds up to 33.6Kbps. Fax modems are 
capable of sending faxes to fax machines; 

DSVD (digital simultaneous voice and data) 
modems allow simultaneous voice and 
data transmission over a single phone 
line. 

Motherboard: A circuit board that houses 
components such as the microprocessor 
and memory chips. It has slots for devices 
such as a video card, hard drive, modem, 
sound card, and external drives, which 
could include a CD-ROM player or a 
backup drive. 

Mouse: A pointing device used to issue 
commands and to move the cursor on the 
screen. 

MPEG (Moving Pictures Expert Group): A 

standard for recording and playing back 
compressed video images. 



Parallel port: A connector used for periph- 
erals such as printers, CD-ROM drives, 
or tape backups. A serial port is a connec- 
tor commonly used for a modem or a 
mouse. 

PC card: A credit-card-size device for 
attaching peripheral devices such as mo- 
dems, removable hard drives, and sound 
cards to portable computers. 

Plug and play: A feature of the Macintosh 
and Windows 95 operating systems that 
provides automatic setup of new periph- 
eral devices. 

Printers: An inkjet printer uses an ink spray 
to produce images on pages. Color inkjet 
printers have become popular among 
business people who need to make good- 
looking presentations. A laser printer uses 
a laser to create images, which are 
transferred to paper using a substance 
called toner. Laser printers produce the 
highest-resolution copies and the fastest 
print speeds. 



RAM (random access memory): Chips that 

provide work space in which the computer 
temporarily keeps track of changes in 
documents until they are saved to the 
hard disk. 

The more memory, the larger the 
software program or the number of pro- 
grams that can be run simultaneously. 
Most computers come standard with 8MB 
of RAM, but Windows 95 works better 
with 16MB. 

Scanner: A device that converts printed 
material into a digital form that can be 
manipulated and stored on a computer. 
Before scanned text documents can be 
edited in a word-processing program, 
they must be processed by optical char- 
acter recognition (OCR) software. 

Sound card: A peripheral device that 
enables computers to play and record 
sound. The leading de-facto standard is 
the SoundBlaster, by Creative Labs Inc., 
and most other brands are compatible 
with it. 
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Basing. In ease of trouble, the modem allows 
users to call in to Hewlett-Packard and have 
technical-support }>eople diagnose and re- 
pair the system remotely. Price: $2,240. 

IBM PC 300, IBM Personal Computer Co.. 

1-800-426-2968: IBM's new PC 300 is its 

most network-ready business computer to 
date, with built-in hardware and software 
tools designed to make it a snap to connect 
to a company's computer network. 

But the PC 300 has plenty of power on its 
own, with a 200Mhz Pentium available in 
the top-of-the-line model. The basic configu- 
ration includes a 1.6GB hard drive, 16MB of 
RAM, a 256KB level 2 cache, and 1MB of 
\ideo RAM plus a fast S3 Trio graphics chip 
set built onto the motherboard. 

The PC 300 ships with a choice of 
operating systems: Windows 95, Windows 
3.1, Windows NT Workstation 3.51, or OS/2 
Warp. Also standard are IBM's Lotus 
SmartSuite office suite, which includes 
programs for word processing, spread- 
sheets, personal-information management, 
and presentation graphics. 

The PC 300 also comes with Intel's 
ProShare software, w r hich permits video- 
conferencing and collaboration capabilities 
over a network. Price for the basic 200Mhz 
model: $2,875. 

NEC PowerMate P166, NEC Technologies 

Inc., 1 -800-632-4636: NEC's PowerMate 
PI 66 minitower is loaded with high-per- 
formance features for business users. 
Graphics are the PowerMate's strong suit. 
The P166 comes with 2MB of video RAM 
and a 64-bit Matrox Millennium graphics 
accelerator with support for 3-D graphics 
and both MPEG and Video for Windows 
video playback. It also has the tools for 
running multimedia: a 6X CD-ROM, 16-bit 
SoundBlaster-compatible sound and speak- 
ers, and a microphone for voice input, plus 
sound and video software. 

The basic configuration for the PI 66 
includes a 166MHz Pentium, 16MB of 
RAM, 16KB of primary cache, 256KB of 
secondarv cache, and a 2GB hard drive. 

In addition to its graphics and multime- 
dia hardware, the PI 66 has an infrared port 
for wireless data transfers. Both Windows 
95 and Windows 3.11 are included. Price: 
$2,575. 

Portable Computers 

Much of the innovation in computer design 
this year has been in a category of portables 
known as notebook computers — so named 
because their dimensions approximate 
those of a loose-leaf notebook. The best of 
this new 7 breed of portables come equipped 
with fast Intel Pentium microprocessors, 
large screens, relatively comfortable key- 
boards, CD-ROM drives, long-lasting lith- 



ium ion batteries, and telecommunications 
and networking capabilities. 

But despite the addition of these desktop- 
computer-like features, notebooks have be- 
come thinner and lighter; some weigh less 
than 5 pounds. That's because most now are 
modular in design, giving users the choice of 
interchanging components — a CD-ROM 
drive or an additional battery, for exam- 
ple — or sticking with the base system to 
keep weight down during travel. 

Among the new r notebooks and other 
portables we found particularly useful are: 

Acer AcerNote Nuovo 971, Acer America 
Corp., 1-800-733-2237: Long battery life is 
the biggest selling point for the AcerNote 
Nuovo. Acer says its lithium ion batteries 



Acer AcerNote Nuovo 



have lasted up to eight hours in tests 
conducted by independent laboratories, so 
the Nuovo can go an entire out-of-the-offiee 
workday without a recharge. 

The 7-pound Nuovo comes with a 133Mhz 
Pentium processor, a 1.2GB hard drive, and 
16MB of RAM. It features an 11.8-inch, 
active-matrix color display enhanced by a 
graphics accelerator with MPEG playback 
capability. 

A bay in the body of the Nuovo can house 
either a floppy or a 6X CD-ROM chive. The 
Nuovo has a built-in adapter for connecting 
to a network, a DSVD modem with speaker- 
phone and answ T ering-machine capabilities, 
and an integrated sound system featuring 
dual speakers and a microphone. 

For additional expandability, the Nuovo 
includes two slots for PC cards and an 
infrared port. Price: $3,999. 





Canon NoteJet IIICX, Canon Computer N//.s- 

tems Inc., 1-800-848-4123: The NoteJet 
1 1 lex is the computing world's only true 
portable office. It combines a powerful 
notebook computer with a color inkjet 
printer and a black-and-white scanner. The 
base-model IIIcx features a 90Mhz Pen- 
tium processor, an 810MB hard drive, 8MB 
of RAM, two PC card slots, and the 
Windows 95 operating system. Also fea- 
tured are an excellent 11.8-inch, active- 
matrix color display enhanced by a graphics 
accelerator, an IBM-style pointing device 
that resembles a pencil eraser, infrared 
communications and 16-bit sound capabili- 
ties, and an advanced nickel metal hvdride 
battery by Duracell Corp. 

What distinguishes the IIIcx from the 
competition, however, is its built-in color 
printer with resolution of 360 by 360 dots 
per inch (dpi), capable of handling enve- 
lopes and transparencies as well as up to 10 
sheets of paper, and its document scanner, 
also 360 by 360 dpi resolution. Though the 
9.4-pound NoteJet is a bit heavy, it is 
well-suited to those who need to get paper 
into and out of their computer while 
traveling. Price: $5,799. 

Compaq Armada 4100, Compaq Computer 

Corp., 1-800-888-5858: Compaq's Armada 
4100 notebook is slim (1.5 inches) and light 
(5.1 pounds) for excellent mobility, and its 
flexible design gives users a choice of many 
configurations. The standard Armada in- 
cludes a 3.5-inch diskette drive, stereo 
speakers, and a detachable handle that 
houses the Armada's lithium ion battery 
and allows the keyboard to be tilted forward 
to make typing more comfortable. 

A mobile CD-ROM base attaches to a 
port at the bottom of the unit, providing a 
4X CD-ROM chive, enhanced speakers, a 
sound-input port, and a slot for an extra 
battery. The sound system provides l-w r att- 
per-channel, 16-bit stereo. 

For presentations, the Armada comes 
with a port for connecting to televisions, and 
it can play back MPEG videos. 

The Armada is available with lOOMhz, 
120Mhz, or 133Mhz Pentium microproces- 
sors, 8MB or 16MB of RAM, and either an 
810MB or a 1GB removable hard drive. It 
comes with either an 11.3-inch dual-scan 
color display or an 1 1 .8-inch thin-film tran- 
sistor (TFT) color display. A touch-pad 
pointing device is standard. 

The Armada's lithium ion battery can last 
three hours, and up to two batteries can be 
added. The optional 28.8-Kbps PC card 
modem provides voice and data communica- 
tions, including connectivity to cellular lines. 
Price: $2,599 to $1,599, depending on config- 
uration. 

Dell Latitude LM P-133ST, Dell C omputer 

Corp., 1-800-289-3355: The new Latitude 
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LM notebook offers souped-up multimedia 
capabilities without burning much energy. 
The multimedia aspect is made possible by 
a 12.1 -inch active-matrix color display 
backed by a graphics accelerator. The 
Latitude LM also has a removable 4X 
CD-ROM drive and a sound system with 
stereo speakers. The lithium ion battery 
provides three hows of use per charge. 

In its standard configuration, the P- 

133ST is powdered by a 133MHz Pentium 
processor and has 8MB of RAM. The hard 
drive, at just 540MB, is small by current 
standards, but it can be swapped for a 
1.3GB chive. The CD-ROM chive can be 
replaced by either a 3.5-inch floppy drive or 
a second lithium ion battery. 

Connectivity options include two PC card 
Blots and an infrared port. The P-133ST can 
also be connected to desktop peripherals 
such as a full-size keyboard and monitor 
using Dell's Advanced Port Replicator and 
DeskDock docking station. Dell offers a 
choice of the Windows 95 or the Windows 
3.11 operating systems, along with an 
assortment of useful business and commu- 
nication software. Price: $3,399. 

Hitachi M-133T, Hitachi PC Corp., 1-S00- 

555-6820: Hitachi's new notebooks have 
networking and communications capabili- 
ties built into the motherboard. To get you 
started, the M-133T comes bundled with 
software such as the Netscape Navigator 
Internet browser and software for access- 
ing the Internet plus the America Online, 
CompuServe, and Prodigy on-line services. 

The computer itself is comparable in 
features with competing notebooks, offer- 
ing a 133Mhz Pentium processor, a 1GB 
hard drive, and 16MB of RAM. An 11.8-inch 
active-matrix color display is a step up from 
the smaller 10.4-inch active-matrix display 
used on Hitachi's lower-end lOOMhz note- 
book. 

Multimedia capabilities include a 6X 
CD-ROM, a sound card, and stereo speak- 
ers. The keyboard, though full-sized, feels 
cramped and lacks the ergonomic base 
common in other notebooks. At 7.3 pounds, 
the M-133T is a bit heavy for a mobile 
computer, but Hitachi also sells a series of 
notebooks that trade features such as the 
CD-ROM chive for a trimmer, 1.5-inch, 
5.3-pound figure. Price: $5,499. 

IBM ThinkPad 560, IBM Personal C om- 
puter Co., 1-800-426-2968: The ThinkPad 
560 is the slimmest and lightest notebook — 
just 1.2 inches thick and 4.1 pounds. Yet it 
boasts a large, 12.1 -inch TFT color display 
and a full-sized keyboard with a pointing 
device that resembles a pencil eraser. 

The 133Mhz Pentium ThinkPad 560 
comes with 8MB of RAM, a 1.08GB hard 
disk, and 16-bit audio support. It has a 
removable 3.5-inch floppy drive, two PC 



card slots, and an infrared port. The lithium 
ion battery provides up to three hours on a 
ch arge. The ThinkPad is intended for 
people who are often on the go, and its 
ultrathin design means there's no room for 
an internal CD-ROM or a modem. Both can 
be added externally, however. It also comes 
loaded with software to let you do the job 
wherever you go, including Windows 95, the 
Netscape Navigator Internet browser, and 
the Lotus SmartSuite. Price: $4,199 

Sharp PC-9080, Sharp Electronic* Corp., 

1-800-237-4277: Sharp's newest notebooks 
have been enhanced to make the most of 
multimedia applications such as CD-ROM. 

A wide, 12.1 -inch TFT color display 
combined with 2MB of video memory can 
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show bright, high-resolution images. Inside, 
a 133Mhz Pentium processor, 16MB of 
RAM, and a 1.8GB hard drive provide 
desktop-caliber performance. 

The PC-9080 has also been loaded with 
multimedia tools, including a removable 6X 
CD-ROM drive, MPEG \ideo software, a 
16-bit sound card, and software for running 
CD-ROMs and audio CDs. A built-in 28.8- 
Kbps data/fax modem and software for 
accessing America Online, CompuServe, 
and the Internet provide connectivity. 

Sharp's infrared port enables wireless 
transmission at the exceptionally high rate 
of 4 megabits per second. Two PC card slots 
provide additional connectivity. The 8.5- 
inch floppy drive can be replaced by an 
additional lithium ion battery. Price: less 
than $6,000 when the computer is available 
in late September. 





Texas Instruments TravelMate 6030, Texas 

Instruments Inc., 1-800-818-3927: The pop- 
ular TravelMate series has been upgraded 
to a slimmer, lighter model — less than 2 
inches thick and weighing under (5 pounds. 
Yet it packs an array of features. Best of all, 
the TravelMate 0030 has been redesigned 
to be easier and more comfortable to use. 
It's bundled with an easy-to-configure 28.8- 
Kbps PC card modem that can sen r e as a 
speakerphone or answering machine; 

Both the Windows 3.11 and the Windows 
96 operating systems are included. The 
keyboard has been redesigned and ex- 
panded for greater comfort. In the office, 
the TravelMate (5080 can be connected to 
TPs DockMate docking station for connec- 
tion to a full-sized monitor and peripherals 
such as a printer or scanner. 

The TravelMate (5030 comes with a 
133Mhz Pentium processor, 16MB of RAM, 
a 256KB level 2 cache, and a 135GB hard 
disk. The 12. 1-inch active-matrix color dis- 
play is enhanced by 2MB of video memory 
and a graphics accelerator. Multimedia 
support includes a removable b'X CD-ROM 
drive and a 16-bit stereo chip. 

The modular bav in the base of the 0080 
can house the CD-ROM, a second 2GB hard 
disk, a 3.5-inch floppy drive, or an additional 
lithium ion battery. Price: $4,999. 

Toshiba Satellite Pro 420, Toshiba America 
Information Systems Inc., 1-800-9994273: 

Toshiba has rolled out new models across all 
its notebook product lines, including its 
Satellite Pro series for the small-business 
market. The Satellite Pro line has been 
enhanced with multimedia capabilities, in- 
cluding a removable OX CD-ROM drive, a 
10-bit audio chip, a built-in microphone, and 
MPEG video playback. 

The standard Satellite Pro configuration 
includes a 100MHz Pentium processor, a 
1.20GB bard disk, 8MB of RAM, and a 
choice of an active-matrix or a dual-scan 
display, both of them color and 11.3 inches. 
Tvvo PC card slots are available for connect- 
ing network adapters, modems, and other 
peripherals, and a 3.5-inch floppy drive can 
be added in place of the CD-ROM. 

The Satellite Pro can also be Connected to 
desktop peripherals using Toshiba's Note- 
Dock Enhanced Port Replicator. On the 
road, the lithium ion battery provides three 
to four hours of battery life and can Ik 1 
recharged with the computer switched off. 
The AC adapter is integrated into the 
notebook, making it easy to carry. Price: 
$2,499 and up depending on configuration. 

Psion Series 3a, Psion Inc., 1-800-99- 
PSION (1-800-997-7466): Psion, a company 
far better known in Europe than in the I I.S., 
created the first electronic organizer in 
19(S4. And while Psion's current product 
line, the Series 3a, still looks like a simple 
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organizer, the products actually are small, 
16-bit computers capable of running several 
programs simultaneously. 

The Series 3a consists of three models 
that differ in their internal memory capaci- 
ties— 512KB, 1MB, or 2MB— though the 
memory of each can be expanded via a PC 
card solid-state disk. Each is about the size 
of an eyeglass case, weighs less than 10 
ounces, and features an extremely readable, 
backlit monochrome display. 

At the touch of a button, the Psion is 
ready to run any combination of its 
surprisingly powerful, built-in software 
programs, including a word processor, 
spreadsheet, database, scheduler, and 
calculator. Two-finger typing at a reason- 
able rate is possible after some practice, 
but large-scale data entry should be done 
on a PC and downloaded to the Psion via 
the PsiWin software and hardware kit, 
which sells for $100. Lots of additional 
productivity software is available for the 
Psion, and so is an excellent 14.4-Kbps 
fax/data modem powered by a 9-volt 
battery. Price: $399 to $599, depending on 
memory; the modem sells for $299. 

Sharp Zaurus 5800, Sharp Electronics 
Corp., 1-800-237-4277: Sharp was among 
the creators of the personal digital assistant 
category, and its latest PDA, the Zaurus, 
features an array of messaging and per- 
sonal-organizer capabilities. 

The Zaurus weighs about a pound and 
has a 5-inch backlit color liquid crystal 
display. Features such as a personal-infor- 
mation manager with a day planner, fax and 
e-mail communications, and voice-memo 
capabilities can be accessed using the 
built-in keyboard or a stylus. The Zaurus 
has a slot for PC cards such as a modem. 

The Zaurus can share data with Windows 
PCs via Sharp's Zaurus Data Exchange 
utility software and an optional infrared 
port. Price: $699. 

Texas Instruments Personal Organizer PS- 
6960Si, Texas Instrument* Inc., 1-800-842- 

2737: The pocket-sized Personal Organizer 
does the basics well and affordably. Its main 
features are designed to help users keep 
track of contacts and appointments. 

The device has 256KB of memory and a 
six-line display with Timex's bright Indiglo 
backlight. The ample-sized keyboard makes 
data entry easy. 

A "scan" key provides one-touch access to 
phone numbers and reminders, and users 
can also set alarms to remind them of 
important meetings. 

The Personal Organizer is available with 
a kit for connecting with a personal com- 
puter; it includes a docking station and 
software that enables the user to exchange 
files with a Windows-based PC via its serial 
port. Price: $239. 



US Robotics Pilot 1000, US Robotics Corp., 

1-800-881-7256: The pen-based Pilot looks 
much like earlier PDAs such as the Apple 
Newton, which is to say it resembles an 
elongated, pocket-size notepad that's bound 
at the top. But at retail prices starting at 
$299, the Pilot costs several hundred dollars 
less than pioneering PDAs, yet it doesn't 
give up much functionality. 

It's easy to find your way around the 
Pilot. Buttons on the front of the case bring 
up phone numbers, addresses, and remind- 
ers. Icons on the screen take you to the 
main menu or the search function, or they 
launch applications such as the calculator. 

Data entry is accomplished either by 
pressing the "keys" on an on-screen key- 
board or by writing with a pen-stylus. The 




Pilot also comes with hardware and soft- 
ware that allow users to transfer data 
between the device and a Windows PC or a 
Macintosh. Information can be swapped 
with popular desktop information-manage- 
ment programs such as Lotus Organizer, 
Microsoft Schedule +, and Starfish Soft- 
ware's Sidekick. The Pilot also features a 
PC card slot for a modem. 

Printers And Scanners 

Small-business owners can get more tech- 
nological bang than ever for the bucks they 
spend on printers. Color inkjets continue to 
come down in price, allowing small firms to 
use color in their presentations and market- 
ing materials, and sophisticated black-and- 
white laser printers are becoming increas- 
ingly affordable. 



Also, scanners and multifunction devices 
that combine printing, scanning, faxing, and 
copying capabilities are becoming less ex- 
pensive and, therefore, more common in 
small offices as entrepreneurs seek ways to 
incorporate printed images into their busi- 
ness materials without making huge invest- 
ments in new equipment. 

Here are new printers, scanners, and 
multiple-use machines we've examined: 

Apple LaserWriter 12/640 PS, Apple Com- 
puter Inc., 1-800-538-96%: The newest 
LaserWriter is a black-and-white laser 
printer that can work on virtually all 
company networks — even those linking an 
assortment of Macintosh and Windows- 
based computers. The LaserWriter 1^640 
PS can print 12 pages per minute at a 
resolution of 600 by 600 dpi and is compati- 
ble with the Adobe PostScript and Hewlett- 
Packard PCL printer languages for maxi- 
mum versatility. Print quality is enhanced 
by Apple's FinePrint resolution-enhance- 
ment technology and PhotoGrade graphic- 
image-enhancement software. 

The LaserWriter 12/640 PS can print not 
only on plain paper but also on specialty 
papers, envelopes, and postcard stock. A 
250-sheet main paper tray and an 80-sheet 
multipurpose tray are standard. It is availa- 
ble with accessories such as a 500-sheet 
paper tray, an envelope tray, and a face-up 
tray for printing on transparencies, index 
cards, and labels. Price: $1,689. 

Lexmark Color Jetprinter 2050, Lexmark 

International Inc., 1-800-891-0331: A low 

price and expanded color printing capabili- 
ties make Lexmark's Color Jetprinter 2050 
a sound choice for small businesses. The 
Windows-based printer prints in four colors 
at 600 by 600 dpi. It also prints on index 
cards, envelopes, transparencies, greeting 
cards, and iron-on transfers. It does plain, 
glossy, and coated paper as well. The Color 
Jetprinter 2050 has a dual-cartridge de- 
sign — one black and one color. 

It is accompanied by a software interface 
that allows users to configure the printer, 
set up print jobs, and keep track of the 
status of jobs. 

The Lexmark Workshop CD-ROM that 
comes with the printer features software 
that helps users capture, manipulate, and 
print color images, including Netscape 
Navigator and ArcSoft Photolmpression 
software. Price: $299. 

Panasonic KX-P6500, Panasonic Computer 
Peripheral Co., 1-800-742-8086: The 

Panasonic KX-P6500 is a laser printer 
designed for personal, home-office, and 
even small-office use, with support for up to 
25 users over a Windows for Workgroups 
peer-to-peer network. It's also easy on the 
bottom line, providing high-resolution cop- 
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ies of 2,400 by 600 dpi at six pages per 
minute at a $549 retail price. 

The KX-P6500 supports Windows True- 
Type fonts and the Hewlett-Packard PCL 
printer language. On top of that, it comes 
with a number of performance-enhancing 
features such as Panasonic's Edge En- 
hancement Technology, which improves the 
quality of text output. 

The printer also is capable of making 
double-sided prints and printing up to four 
reduced-size pages on a single sheet of 
paper. The minitower design conserves 
desk space and accommodates a multipur- 
pose tray that can hold 100 sheets of paper 
as well as envelopes and transparencies. 

Xerox DocuPrint 4508, Xerox Corp., 1-soo- 

349-3769: The first personal printer to carry 
the DocuPrint brand name used in Xerox's 
corporate printer line, the DocuPrint 4508 
Personal Laser Printer packages high ca- 
pacity and quality with excellent print- 
management utilities. 

The DocuPrint 4508 can churn out 600- 
by-600-dpi copies at eight pages per minute. 
It also supports the PCL printer language 
and works well under the Windows 95, 
Windows 3.1, DOS, or OS/2 operating 
systems. The 4508 can be outfitted with up 
to three input sources, including a 250-sheet 
paper tray, in its standard configuration. 
And it comes with utility software to 
enhance documents. 

A remote interface lets users set the 
printer configuration from their desktop 
computers, and status-management soft- 
ware alerts users via messages sent to their 
computer screens about changes in the 
printer's status. Price: $695. 

Xerox WorkCenter 250, Xenix Cotjk, 1-800- 

349-3769: The WorkCenter 250 multifunc- 
tion device shows that Xerox is serious 
about the small-office market. The unit 
combines printing, copying, scanning, and 
plain-paper and PC faxing capabilities with 
software tools that make those capabilities 
easy to tap. Moreover, the device can do 
multiple chores simultaneously. 

The WorkCenter 250's inkjet engine 
prints, copies, and produces incoming faxes 
at 300-by-300-dpi resolution. As a fax ma- 
chine, it transmits documents from paper or 
from the PC at speeds of 9.6 Kbps, and 
manv fax features are included. 

The WorkCenter 250 comes with Xerox's 
TextBridge Professional Edition 3.0 OCR 
software, which allows people to edit docu- 
ments scanned into their computer. The 
included ControlCenter software allows 
users to custom-configure the WorkCenter 
250. Price: $549. 

Microtek ScanMaker E6, Microtek Lab Inc., 

1-800-654-4160: Microtek's 30-bit Scan- 
Maker E6 flatbed scanner promises quality, 



high-resolution, black-and-white and color 
scans. The ScanMaker can scan documents 
into a Windows or a Macintosh computer at 
600 by 1,200 dpi. It also scans color photos at 
a speed of 10 bits per RGB (red-green- 
blue), allowing it to quickly and faithfully 
reproduce the color tones of the original. 

And it comes with scanning software that 
allows users to preview; correct, and en- 
hance the images they scan in. The Scan- 
Maker E6 supports batch scanning, and it 
includes a QuickPanel software utility that 
allows users to send scanned documents to 
a printer or to fax them from the computer. 

The ScanMaker E6 comes in separate 
versions for professional and novice users. 
The Standard Version comes with Caere 
Corp. s OCR software for text editing and, 




for image editing, a choice of Microtek 
ImageStar II or ULead Photo Impact for 
Windows or MicroFrontier Color It for 
Macintosh. The Professional Version comes 
with Caere OCR plus Adobe Corp. s Pho- 
toShop for Windows or Live Picture 2.1 for 
Macintosh. Prices: $599 for the Standard 
Edition; $799 for the Professional Edition. 

Umax ViSta-S12, Umax Technologies Inc., 

1-800-562-0311: The Vista-S12 flatbed scan- 
ner makes it easy to turn print graphics into 
digital color images for use on a Windows or 
a Macintosh PC or to post on a World Wide 
Web page. 

It's one of the fastest color scanners on 
the market, capable of scanning a full-page 
color document in just 39 seconds. And its 
graphical VistaScan interface software 
makes it easy for novices to scan images, yet 



it still provides the flexibility that advanced 
users need to control and fine-tune how the 
images will appeal: The Vista-S12 scans 
images at (>00 by 1,200 dpi in its standard 
configuration, but it has software support 
for scans of 9,600 by 9,600 dpi. 

In addition to the interface software, the 
Vista-S12 is bundled with Adobe PhotoDe- 
luxe, easy-to-use software for editing photo 
images. Price: $795. 

Visioneer PaperPort ix, VUwneerlnc* 1-800- 

505-0175: The PaperPort ix is a computer 
keyboard with a built-in black-and-white 
scanner and, by most accounts, the indus- 
try's most useful and user-friendly software 
for handling and managing documents. 

The 400-by-400-dpi scanner, positioned 
behind the keyboard's function keys, site 
idle until a document — whether a text page, 
a business card, or a photo — is inserted. 
Then the PaperPort springs to life and 
launches its software, and seconds later the 
scanned document appeal's on the screen. 

Prom there, with a single mouse click, the 
document can be worked on in anv of more 
than 100 popular software programs. It also 
can be faxed, printed, filed for future use in 
electronic "folders," and more. 

One money-saving feature is especially 
noteworthy: Using software included with 
the unit and the Netscape Navigator World 
Wide Web browser (also included with the 
PaperPort), scanned documents can be sent 
via the Internet either to an e-mail address 
or to a fax machine. Since almost all 
connections to the Internet are made 
through a local call, that means you can 
send or fax documents anywhere in the 

%j 

world without incurring long-distance 
phone charges. Price: $349. 

Finishing Touches 

Large yet affordable 17- and 21 -inch color 
monitors that have great graphical capa- 
bilities, innovative storage products such as 
removable hard drives, economically 
sound keyboards and mice, and other useful 
computer add-ons can be found in abun- 
dance these days. Here are just a few of 
these products that have caught our eye: 

Samsung SyncMaster 17GLsi, Samsung 

Electronics America, 1-800-767-4675: The 

17-inch SyncMaster 17GLsi is designed to 
optimize color computer graphics, including 
those on the World Wide Web. It provides 
a 15.75-inch viewing area, and it can display 
images of up to 1() million colors at 1,600 by 
1,200 dpi and at a refresh rate of 100Hz. 

The SyncMaster 17GLsi works with 
either a PC or a Mac, and it meets emissions 
safety standards. To brighten views of the 
World Wide Web, Samsung has bundled 
software called Colorific. The software 
adjusts the color on the 17GLsi to more 
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accurately match that of the manv World 
Wide Web sites set up using Silicon Graph- 
ics Inc.'s Cosmo Color technology. Price: 
$1)99. 

ViewSonic P815, ViewSonic Corp., 1-800- 

888-8583: Graphics professionals and others 
with heavy graphics-display needs will he 
interested in ViewSonic's giant P815 color- 
monitor. The 21-inch, flat, square display 
has 20 inches of viewing space and a 0.25mm 
dot pitch for larger, sharper, and more 
easily viewed imapi-.-. It's also capable of 
resolutions of up to 1,800 by 1,440 dpi. 

The PS 15 uses ViewSonic's ViewMatch 
technology, which matches screen color to 
printer output. Also, the P815 comes with 
software that allows users to control moni- 
tor settings from their computer. 

The P815 can be installed and configured 
automatically by Windows 95. It complies 
with energy-efficiency and emissions-safety 
standards. Price: $2,195. 

Fujitsu DynaMO 230 Portable PC Card, Fujitsu 
Computer Product* of America, l-soo- 

626-1686: Backing up data on a portable 
computer is easy using Fujitsu's DynaMO 
230 magneto-optical drive. 

The device connects to a notebook com- 
puter via a PC card slot and stores up to 
230MB of data on 3.5-inch magneto-optical 
disks, which are available in 128MB and 
230MB versions. Data transfer is fast — up 
to L6MB per second. The DynaMO 230 is 
easy to carry; it's about an inch thick and 
weighs about a pound. Price: $499. 

Iomega Ditto Easy 3200, Iomega Corp* 

1-800-097-8833: The Ditto Easy 3200 is the 
newest member of Iomega's family of 
data-storage products, which includes the 
popular Zip and Jaz lines. This tape-backup 
device is capable of storing up to 3.2GB on a 
single cartridge using data compression, 
which makes it possible for the Ditto to back 
up almost any computer hard drive. And 
with a data-transfer rate of 19MB per 
minute, backups an fast. 

The Ditto uses industry-standard Vi-inch 
tape cartridges and is available as an 
internal drive or as a portable device that 
connects to a computer's parallel port. The 
Ditto is compatible with DOS, Window's 3.1, 
Windows 95, and OS/2. Price: $299. 

Regal CDC-4X, Regal Electronic* Inc., 108- 

988-2288: The Regal CDC-4X is about the 
size of a standard external CD-ROM drive, 
but it's five times larger in capacity. That's 
because the CDC-4X — a quad-speed CD- 
ROM player — accepts a removable car- 
tridge* that can be loaded with five CDs of 
any kind — data, photo, or audio. 

The CDC- IX works with about every 
operating system imaginable. Instillation is 
as easy as it can be for any device that 



requires addition of an adapter card to the I 
computer — which is to say, it's not foolproof 
by any means — and, perhaps l>est of all, the 
CDC-4X retails for only $495. If your 
business operations require employees to 
access information spread across many 
CDs, the Regal CDC-4X could be a substan- 
tial productivity enhancer. 

SyQuest EZFIyer 230, SyQuest Technology 
1-800-2 15-CAIiT (1-900-245-2278): The 

newest removable-cartridge drive from 
SyQuest, the EZFIyer 230, enjoys one 
enormous advantage over its competitors* 
Its average data-access time of 13.5 millisec- 
onds and maximum data-transfer rate of 
about 5MB j>er second for the internal SCSI 
model and 1.25MB per second for the I 




external model rival the performance of the 
best hard-disk drives. 

But unlike hard-disk drives, the 
EZ Flyer's capacity is limited only by the 
number of 230MB cartridges you choose to 
purchase for about $30 each. 

The small, lightweight external version 
connects via a cable provided with the drive 
to the parallel port that's standard on all 
desktop and notebook computers. It's easy 
to install on computers running any among 
the Windows 95, Windows 3.1, Windows 
NT, OS/2, or DOS operating systems. 

Moreover, the drive shares the parallel 
port with a printer, so once it's installed it 
can stay installed. The internal version 
requires a more difficult and less foolproof 
installation, but it may be worth the effort if 
the faster data-transfer rate it provides is 
important Price: $299. 



Logitech Cordless MouseMan 96, Logitech 

Inc., 1-800-231-7717: Tired of fighting with 
mouse cords? Logitech's Cordless Mouse- 
Man 96 will sway the battle in your favor. 

This radio-controlled mouse can be used 
from up to 6 feet away from the computer, 
communicating via a receiver you connect to 
the PC's serial port. Unlike cordless mice 
that use infrared technology, the Logitech 
device doesn't have to be in the line of sight 
of the computer to work. 

The MouseMan also comes with software 
that allows the user to customize mouse 
functions, such as what each button does. 
The HyperJump feature allows instant 
execution of frequently used Windows 95 
commands. The Cordless MouseMan works 
with computers running Windows 3.1, Win- 
dows 95, or DOS. Price: $79.95. 

Megahertz AHPoints Wireless PC Card, UJSL 

Robotics, 1-800-52 7-8677: Radio has gained 
acceptance among many mobile users as a 
wireless-data-transmission alternative to 
cellular. The versatile AllPoints Wireless 
PC Card from U.S. Robotics subsidiary 
Megahertz allows e-mail and data to be sent 
and received with the use of a notebook 
computer or PDA via the RAM Mobile Data 
Network, which covers most U.S. cities and 
connects to the Internet 

The Wireless PC card comes with a radio 
antenna and is compatible with Windows 95, 
Windows 3.1, DOS, and Macintosh, as well 
as the Apple Newton and Hewlett-Packard 
OmniGo PDAs. 

The AllPoints isn't fast, with typical 
data- transfer rates of just 8Kbps (9.6Kbps 
with data compression). The trade-off is 
that messages can be sent from practically 
anywhere, and users aren't charged for 
connecting to the RAM network. Instead, 
they pay about 5 cents for each message 
sent or received plus a monthly provider 
charge, which runs from $29 to $75. 

AllPoints comes with network-acces> 
software from RadioMail Corp. and Wynd 
Communications Corp. Price: $499. 

Key Tronic Lifetime Classic Wireless keyboard, 

Key Tronic Corp., 1 -800-262-6006: Though 
it looks like a normal 104-key PC keyboard, 
the Lifetime Classic Wireless lets you do 
something other keyboards can't: type from 
across the room. This capability is well- 
suited for applications such as business 
presentations, where users often must roam 
from their computers. 

The keyboard sends commands to the 
computer using an infrared signal, which 
can be received from as far as 50 feet 
away — provided the keyboard is within the 
line of sight of the computer. 

The keyboard itself features three keys 
that perform common Windows 95 func- 
tions, but it is compatible with DOS, OS/2, 
and Windows 3.1 as well. Price: $89.99. rc 





ou don't need to wade through piles of 
books and reports . . . you don't need a 
research assistant . . . you don't need to 
spend hours searching for vital infomiation. 

All you need are reprints from Nation's 
Business: articles that help you write a 
sound business plan, hire the light people, 
train your employees, buy computer soft- 
ware . . . and stay ahead of the competition. 



New Reprints 



'Capital Ideas For Financing 



#9131 



The search for monev can lead small-business 
owners from their darkest hour to then* finest 
hour — if they're creative and resolute. (Page 18) 



Improving Worker Performance 



#9132 



Managers have a number of ways to accomplish 
it, from making sure an employee is in the right 
job to opening up career paths. (Page 28) 

"Steering Safely Through A Crisis #91 33 

For a company to recover from misfortune — 
whether insidious or sudden — it must be pre- 
pared, face the facts, and react properly. (Page 33) 



'Master Builders 



#9128 



Seven renowned entrepreneurs tell how their 
verv different businesses have achieved succes 
in surprisingly similar ways. (August, Page 18) 



Special Reprint Packages 



We Ye carefully combined reprints to give you a complete overview of specific topics. When 
you select a Nations Business reprint package, you can expect a thorough analysis, includ- 
ing practical, "how-to" advice about important business concerns. 

Order five reprint packages. ..get the sixth one free! 



Small-Business 

Computing (#9113) ($9.95) 

• How To Buy Business Software (#8016) 

• Hitching A Ride Into Cyberspace (#M23) 

• Staking A ( 'laim On The Internet ( #lH)i)7) 

• Hi-Tech Help? It's You)- Call (#9102) 

• Managing Sales With Software (#91(Ki) 

• How E-Mail Can Help You (#1)112) 

Hiring/Firing Tips 

For Small Firms (#9114) ($9.95) 

• Tips for Handling Terminations (#9022) 
•The Disabilities Law: Avoid The Pitfalls (#S9KS) 

• Toeing The Line On Hiiing (#9038) 

• Casting A Wider Employment Net (#9039) 

• Help Wanted Despei-ateiv (#9107) 

• Thorny Issues In Hiiing (#910S) 

Smart Business 

Tactics (#9115) ($9.95) 

• Profitable Outsourcing ( #9091 ) 

• Switching To Self-Insurance ( #9103) 

• Benefiting From Banking Changes (#90X2) 

• Letting Experts Run Yau - Pension Plans ( #9030) 

• Brushing Up On Customer TLC (#9060) 

• Purchasing Pools For Health Insurance (#9050) 



Small-Business 

Training (#9116) ($9.95) 

•Training W.rkers In The Three C's (#9090) 

• A Visual Approach To Employee Safety (#904M) 

• Communicating Effectively ( #90*7) 

• How To Broaden Your Skills (#9094) 

• Emotions In The Workplace (#9100) 

• Closing The Skills Gap (#9104) 



Innovative Marketing 
Techniques (#9117) 



($9.95) 



• New Directions In Marketing (#9067) 

• Successful Product Licensing (#9077) 

• Launching Yiur Product (#907$ 

• This Little Inventor Went To Market (#9083) 

• Increasing Revenue With Repeat Sales (#9090) 

• Test-Marketing In Temporary Locations (#9079) 

Strategic Planning 

For Small Business (#9118) ($9.95) 

• How Advisers Can Help You Grow (#9105) 

• Re-engineering Your Company (#8992) 

• Finding A Lawyer For Y >ur Business ( #9001 ) 

• How To Write A Business Plan (#8933) 

• Are You Ready To Go Public? (#9043) 

• Put Your Puipose In Wiiting (#8993) 



S'( )TE: You may select single reprints from the Special Reprint Packages. 

Sec suif/le reprint ndes in con/ion. All reprints lire black mid white. Color reprints maij he special '-ordered. 

*('an I tend ' F or immediate service via fax, see Page 5. 
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Order Form 

Send to: 

Circulation Dept., 1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000 

ORDER TOLL-FREE 
1-800-692-4000 

OR FAX 

1-202-463-5641 
Single Reprint Rates 

1 To 9 Copies $1 .99 
10 To 29 Copies $1.49 
30 To 99 Copies $1.19 
100 To 999 Copies $.99 

Reprint Packages: 

$9.95 Each 
All Six Packages: 

Only $49.75 

(Get One FREE!) 
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Is there a catalog in your 
business '$ future ? Here *s 
help for deciding whether 
to take that challenging 
route. 



By Roberta Mayiiard 



W~ ith Back in the Saddle, a catalog 
of products and gifts for horse 
enthusiasts, Geoff and Lvnn 
Wolf are doing what at least 

one-third of catalog start-ups never do: 
breaking even. 

Now in its third year of operation, the 
Durango, Colo., company has captured a 
sliver of the catalog market, in which 
nearly $75 billion will be spent this year. 

Sales by consumer and business-to- 
business catalog companies are expected 
to reach $74.6 billion, up from $47.8 billion 
in 1990, according to a Direct Marketing 
Association (DMA) study conducted by 
the WE FA Group, an econometric-fore- 
casting firm in Burlington, Mass. In six 
years, revenues will reach more than $103 
billion, the WE FA Group says. 

Last year, more than 13 billion catalogs 
were mailed to consumers and businesses, 
according to the DMA, a trade group 
based in New York City. 




PHOTO Of AN CONGER 



Catalogs aimed at businesses are in a 
fast-growth mode, with revenues increas- 
ing at about 7.1 percent per year. Con- 
sumer catalogs, on the other hand, though 
enjoying rising revenues, are an increas- 
ingly saturated and fragmented busi- 
ness — a tough, competitive environment 
for start-ups. 

With thousands of catalogs vying for 
customers' dollars, the challenge for new- 
comers is to find a niche in a marketing 
landscape of ever-smaller niches. 

When Lynn Wolf resumed horseback 
riding in 1992 after 15 years away from 
the pastime, she and Geoff began doing 
research on whether there was a market 
for riding-related products and gifts. In 
their case, the niche was already well- 
documented. Geoff found a plethora of 

Careful research helped Geoff and Lynn 
Wolf rein in success with their ca talog of 
items for horse enth usiasts. 



horse-related information from libraries, 
clubs and associations, and equestrian 
magazines geared to caretakers, owners, 
and riders. 

The research was important when it 
came time to create a package of distinc- 
tive — and often exclusive — products 
ranging from riding clothes and grooming 
supplies to jewelry, books, and toys. 

John McManus, creator of Magellan's, 
a catalog of travel-related products, was a 
veteran of the airline industry who had 
often dealt with travel agencies. He was 
confident he knew about travelers' needs, 
but he backed up his intuition with careful 
research to answer these questions: Who 
will my customers be? Is anyone else 
doing this? Is this a real niche? 

In fact, he toyed with the idea of 
starting a retail store rather than a 
catalog, but he decided that would be too 
limiting. "The smaller the niche, the more 
there is to argue in favor of a catalog, 
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Success In Someone Else's Catalog 



All catalog companies have one thing in 
common: They need to fill the pages of their 
catalogs with items that will excite readers 
and generate orders. They want products 
that are unique, whether they're garden 
hoses or grandfather clocks. 

The whimsical wooden figures that 
Robert DuLong designs and produces in his 
small workshop in Phoenix, N.Y., have just 
such appeal. The life-size 
carvings of people, foot- 
stools in the shape of 
animals, and bird feed- 
el's that he creates at his 
firm, Woodendipity, 
have appeared in cata- 
logs put out by Touch- 
stone, the Smithsonian 
Institution, and others. 
Every year for the past 
five, he has designed an 
exclusive product for 
Neiman Marcus' catalog. 
But DuLong says that 
for a company such as 
his, with under $1 million 
in revenues, getting no- 
ticed by buyers for cata- 
log companies can be 
difficult. 

Magazine advertising 
to attract their attention 
sometimes pays off, says 
DuLong, who once sold a 
product to a gardening 
catalog after a buyer saw 
his ad in a regional publi- 
cation. But for most of 
DuLong's 14 years in business, his most 
successful method of getting products into 
catalogs has been by exhibiting at trade 
shows. "They've got to see what you have," 
he says. "If you're at a show, they figure you 
can afford the rent, and that you're serious." 

When DuLong decided to shift from 
wholesale to retail three years ago, he 
discovered another venue — the Good Cat- 
alog Co., a Portland, Ore., firm that pro- 
duces nine catalogs featuring items for the 
home and for personal use. 

Founded four years ago, the company 
conceived of advertising as a way to help 
underwrite the costs of catalog production 
and order fulfillment. Kimberly Russell, the 
company's director of sales, says most of the 
products featured in the catalogs come from 
entrepreneurs. 

Advertising rates start at $3,175 for 
one-sixth of a page. The company photo- 
graphs the product, writes the copy, han- 
dles mailing and fulfillment, and helps 
improve the product or the packaging. 

Manufacturers and distributors receive 



about 80 percent of the retail price instead 
of the average wholesale margin of 46 
percent, according to the company. And, for 
hot-selling products — like some of 
DuLong's — the company extends the run of 
the ad at its own expense or otherwise 
subsidizes the cost to the manufacturer. 

Another alternative is to appeal directly 
to catalog companies, which have buyers 
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The wooden figures that Robert DuLong of Woodendipity produces carved 
a niche in the nearly $75 billion catalog market 



who specialize in certain types of products. 

At Successories, Inc., a firm in Lombard, 
111., that specializes in motivational items for 
walls and desks, product submissions are 
evaluated by a buyer, by the vice president 
of product development, and by a commit- 
tee of managers from various divisions 
within the company. 

The company conducts internal and 
external tests — including the use of focus 
groups — to judge the appeal and quality 
of potential new products. It can take 
from two to six months from the time a 
product is submitted for it to be accepted 
in the catalog, which contains about 800 
items. 

A company that will be supplying 
products that are expected to be in great 
demand and that customers expect to 
receive quickly must be reliable and 
reputable, says Jim Beltrame, Successo- 
ries' president. Like other catalogers, the 
company often conducts financial checks 
of new suppliers and visits their facilities 
to make sure they're up to snuff. 



rather than the geographic limitations of 
a store," says McManus, whose business 
is based in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Requirements For The Start 

A major reason that many catalog compa- 
nies fail is one common to all businesses: 
insufficient capital. Producing catalogs is 
expensive. No matter how humble, each 
requires photography, descriptive copy, 
design and layout, printing, mailing, inven- 
tory management, and fulfillment of or- 
ders — along with crea- 
tion and management of 
a database, an all-im- 
portant factor. 

There may be unfore- 
seen costs, too. Catalog 
companies are still feel- 
ing the heat from dra- 
matic increases in paper 
and postal costs over the 
past two years. And the 
postal rate restructuring 
that took effect in Julv 

%j 

may add costs for direct 
mailers by requiring 
them to bar-code and 
presort their mailings to 
qualify for the lowest 
rates. (See "Postal 
Changes Raise The 
Stakes," June.) 

It usuallv takes from 
three to five vears to 
make a profit from a 
catalog. Companies typi- 
cally start with a rented 
mailing list — preferably 
of people who have 
bought from catalogs in 
the past — then gradually build a solid 
database of buyers they can caD their own. 
The Wolfs 1 has grown to 22,000. 

Dick Hodgson, president of Sargeant 
House, a catalog consulting firm in West 
Town, Pa., says that "the first year, you 
focus on establishing the right price points 
and products. The second year, you get as 
many first- time buyers as possible. The 
third year is the moment of truth: how 
manv buv a second and third time. That's 
where you make your profit: 1 

Careful maintenance of the database is 
necessaiy to track what is known as RFM 
(recency, frequency, and monetary), which 
is used to determine whether to keep people 
on the mailing list based on how recently 
they purchased, how often, and how much 
they spent. 

How Much Will It Cost? 

The amount of capital needed to start a 
catalog operation de})ends on the sales 
target and "how soon you want to see 
black," says catalog consultant Bill Dean, 
president of W.A. Dean & Associates, in 
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San Francisco. He cites as an example a 
regional apparel store with a new catalog of 
32 to 40 pages with three or four issues per 
year, mailed nationally. "Bare bones — it 
takes a half to a quarter of a million cash 
outlay in the first year to get up and 
running," he says. 

John McManus, on the other hand, took a 
lower-cost approach when he launched his 
travel-products catalog seven yean ago. He 
took an adult-education course on computer 
graphics, in which he learned how to do 
page layout. He photographed the items 
himself, and he worked with a local printer 
to produce a 32-page, black-and-white cata- 
log. He still writes all the copy for the 
catalog, w T hich is now 7 in color and has grown 
to 68 pages. 

"For a good-size catalog to hit the ground 
running with an in-house crew, a good 
amount of stock, and a first mailing of 50,000 
catalogs, it would take close to $100,000," he 
says, "but you could certainly test the 
waters for $25,000." His first mailing went 
to 25,000 frequent travelers on a list rented 
from a list broker. 

McManus, who now has 60 employees 
and $6 million in annual revenues, knew his 
catalog was a go within six months, although 
it was three years before the company was 
in the black. 

An important step on the road to 
profitability is creating a unique, profes- 
sional-looking catalog. Geoff Wolf spent 
months doing research, reading books, 
and poring over hundreds of catalogs to 
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Product suppliers must be reliable and reputable, 
says Jim Beltrame, president of Successories, Inc. 



learn w r hat products w r ere already available, 
their prices, and how the catalogs looked. 

Along with following basic design princi- 
ples, says Wolf, u you have to consider what 
kind of image you are trying to portray. 



What is your competition doing: 
small or large catalogs, color or 
black and white? 

"Position vourself so vou have 
as much authority as your compe- 
tition. You have to maintain the 
presentation; people like to buy 
from successful companies." 

Those considerations then must 
be combined with cost factors, he 
says. "We started in letter size — 
roughly 6 inches by 9 inches — to 
keep costs down," he notes, but 
because of postal reclassification, 
the firm no longer can save money 
by mailing them as letters, u so we 
decided we might as well make 
the book larger." 

When creating a design or 
approving an artist's design, says 
catalog consultant Hodgson, keep 
in mind that "a catalog is a 
graphics medium. In other adver- 
tising, the copy is king. With 
catalogs, concentrate on present- 
ing the product. People look at the 
pictures; if [the pictures] are ap- 
pealing, they'll read the copy." 
Product descriptions are impor- 
tant, though, says Hodgson. Be- 
cause buyers have no w r ay of 
touching the merchandise, the catalog must 
provide all information needed to make a 
buying decision. Copy can also help estab- 
lish credibility and a distinctive personality 
for the company. 




0n-Line: The Future Of Catalogs? 



As more companies establish a presence on 
the Internet, many of the large catalog 
firms are testing the waters. Spiegel, Sun- 
dance, J. Crew, Hammacher Schlemmer, 
Lands' End, The Sharper Image, and 
Eddie Bauer are all on-line. Many small 
catalogers — some quite small — are rushing 
to be there, too. 

Among the obvious advantages of going 
on-line is that there are no paper and postal 
costs. But with the Internet shopping 
audience relatively small (studies show that 
most consumers don't use the Internet) and 
the process of calling up graphics-heavy 
World Wide Web pages time-consuming, 
sales aren't brisk. 

"Just about any cataloger you speak to 
will tell you that this is a time for explora- 
tion of the medium," says Donna Krampf, 
director of consumer public relations for the 
Direct Marketing Association, in New York 
City. Catalog companies are learning what 
types of products to offer on-line and how 
this medium differs from others. 



Spiegel, which went on-line early this 
year, won't divulge its sales figures. "We are 
getting purchases, but the sales are not 
significant," says Joy Villalino, Spiegel's 
media manager. The company views it as a 
long-term commitment. 

Spiegel's focus is on using the medium to 
update product or price changes much 
faster than is possible with print catalogs. 
"A [print] catalog's life span is six months," 
Villalino says. "To make the items much 
more seasonal, we update [the on-line 
catalog] every month, with a major refocus 
everv two months." 

Lands' End, which has been on the 
Internet since mid-1995 and showcases 100 
of its best-selling products, also declines to 
give sales figures. Says spokeswoman Anna 
Schryver: "It is most important for us as a 
communications tool. If our* customers are 
on the Internet, we want to be there, too." 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Internet and catalog buyers are compatible. 
"The biggest problem with the Internet is 



that time and convenience are the major 
reasons people shop catalogs," says catalog 
consultant Jack Schmid, president of J. 
Schmid & Associates, in Shawnee Mission, 
Kan. And for now, at least, the Internet 
offers neither, he says. 

For electronic shopping to really take off 
with consumers, says Schmid, "we're going 
to have to be able to sit in our living rooms, 
bring up an apparel catalog [on an interac- 
tive television], and do our surfing with a 
[remote-control channel changer]." 

Here are the Internet addresses of the 
companies featured in this report: 

Back in the Saddle: kttp://ivwta 
backinthesaddle. com 

Spiegel: httpj/ivww. spiegel com 
Lands' End: http://www 
landsend.com 

Woodendipity: http://wtvw 
woodendipity.com 

Good Catalog Co.: http://imvw. 
goodcatalog. com 

Successories, Inc.: http://mvw. 
successories. com 

The Direct Marketing Association's 
address is http://ivnnv.the-dma.org 
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Bcx)ks and seminars can provide hun- 
dreds of other details, such as tips on what 
to put on the cover, the back, and other "hot 
spots"; when to mail; how to design a 
user-friendly order form; how to select 
printers and color separators; how to com- 
ply with the Federal Trade Commission's 
Mail Order Rule on timely shipping of 
merchandise; and what to ask before rent- 
ing a mailing list (See the box at right.) 

New Developments 

Despite the competitive environment and 
fluctuation of production and shipping costs, 
several developments offer opportunities to 
catalog retailers. Among them are new 
technologies that aid production and design, 
expansion to international markets, and 
changes in catalog delivery, sj>ecilically the 
use of CD-ROMs and the Internet. (See the 
box on Page 60.) Another development is 
the growth of the nonconsumer sector. 

"The biggest trend we're seeing is busi- 
ness-to-business catalogs really taking off," 
says Donna Krampf, the Direct Marketing 
Associations director of consumer public 
relations. Sales of office paper and other 
office supplies are hot, she says, and key 
growth is expected in industrial machinery 
and equipment, including computer soft- 
ware and hardware. Of the nearly $70 
billion in catalog sales last year, $2(3.6 billion 
w r as to businesses. The category is expected 
to grow to $40.5 billion in six years. 

A continuing and important trend is 
companies' use of catalogs to drive their 
retail business — and vice versa. 

Successories, Inc., a Lombard, 111., com- 
pany that sells motivational products for 
walls and desks, stalled as a business-to- 
business catalog 11 years ago. It has since 
created a retail chain of 100 stores as well as 
a second catalog geared to consumers. The 
company's revenues — about half of which 
come from the business catalog — are pro- 
jected to be $55 million for 1996, nine times 
what they were in 1992. 

Conversely, many retailers are using 
catalogs to build brand awareness, to in- 
crease store traffic, or to learn where their 
target customers reside — information that 
will help them select sites for new stores. 

A key to success for companies selling to 
both catalog and store shoppers is under- 
standing that the two groups have different 
buying patterns and expectations. 

Catalog shoppers are not impulse buyers; 
they often keep a catalog for several months 
before ordering, says consultant Hodgson. 
They also find catalogs convenient to use, 
and they put a premium on their time. 

To attract — and keep — them, businesses 
must offer an enticing catalog with satisfac- 
tion guarantees for products, an easy or- 
dering process, quick delivery, and quality 
customer service. In the crowded catalog 
world, anything less won't do. MB 



Resources In Print 

( 'atalog Age is a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by Cowles Business Media, in 
Stamford, Conn. An annual subscription is 
$88 for 13 issues plus a sourcebook. The 
magazine covers every aspect of the catalog 
business, from marketing and financing to 
production. To order, call (203) 358-4227. 

The Direct Marketing Association is the 
trade group for catalog companies. Mem- 
bership dues are on a sliding scale based on 
annual sales volume. For membership infor- 
mation, call (212) 768-7277, Ext. 1155. The 
DMA offers a variety of services: 

The 14th annual catalog conference 
and exhibition, scheduled for June 16-19 
in San Francisco. 

The Shop-At-Home program, w r hich 
helps DMA-member companies get media 
coverage of their consumer publications. 
For information, call Donna Krampf at 
(212) 790-1515. 

"Catalog Essentials/' a three-day 
seminar, is held at various times through- 
out the year in New York and Chicago. 
For a schedule, call (212) 768-7277. 

For a publications catalog, call (301) 





604-0187. Among those available are: 

The Complete Guide To Catalog Mar- 
keting (Dartnell Corp., $65), by Dick 
Hodgson. It offers help with writing copy, 
order fulfillment, and design. 

How To Write Powerful Catalog Copy 
(Dartnell Corp., $49.95), by Herschell 
Gordon Lewis. 

How To Create Successful Catalogs 
($89.95) and 101 Tips For More Profitable 
Catalogs ($24.95), both by Maxwell Sroge 
and published by NTC Business Books. 

Business-to-Business Direct Market- 
ing (Direct Market Publishing, $79.95), by 
Trace Emerick and Bernard Goldberg. 

Check your local library for the following 
reference publications, which are also 
available for purchase through the DMA: 

The 1996 Directory of Mail Order 
Catalogs (Grey House Publishing, $165), 
by Richard Gottlieb. 

The National Directory of Catalogs 
(Oxbridge Communications, Inc., $395). 

The 1996 Directory of Bus 'nicss-to- 
Business Catalogs (Grey House Publish- 
ing, $135), by Leslie McKenzie. 




important 



Now you can keep track of anything in 

your company that's important 
enough to know where it is right now. 







Use the laser seamier to 
register OCR/barcode data 
with your PC. 



Instant and accurate inbound tracking and documen- 
tation of mail, faxes, parcels and express deliveries. 
The Walz Intelligent Tracking System (WITS) is up to three 
times faster than manual tracking, and with less 
operator intervention, you get greater accuracy and 
much higher productivity. 

For a demonstration or more information, 
please contact your local Ascom Hasler dealer, 
or call 800/243-6275. FAX 203/929-6084. 




Now you've got a better choice 

Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems* Inc. 
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Small Business Financial Adviser 



Solving cash-flow problems; deducting travel expenses; 
finding venture capital; investing in real estate. 



Case Studies In Cash Management 101 




By Gk/riu Gibbs Marullo 

or most small businesses, employees 
account for the biggest expense and 
the largest cash outflow, which poses 
a major challenge 1 : How do you man- 
age cash flow to meet payroll through 
yearly ups and downs in customer de- 
mand for your products or services? 

Clearly, there are various ways to ap- 
proach this problem. Here are the solu- 
tions that work for three 

different businesses. 
A Seasoned Player 

Joe Sergio, of Sergio's 
Pools & Spas in South 
Bend, Ind., had to find a 
way to boost business in 
the cold months, when 
pool construction and 
maintenance grind to a 
standstill. "Managing 
cash flow is my No. 1 
stress," says Sergio. 
"Employees are my sec- 
ond." 

Four years ago, Sergio 
and his two partners — 
his brother Tony and 
brother-in-law Al Scott — 
hit upon a solution. They 
started First Response 
Construction, a business 
that repairs fire damage. 

"Pools are obviously sea- 
sonal," says Sergio, "and most of the 
fires happen in winter." Together the busi- 
nesses employ 50 people year-round. 
Some specialize in pool construction and 
maintenance, some work in fire-damage 
rehabilitation, and some make up a 
"swing" force that works at each company 

"We Ve never had a layoff," says Sergio, 
"and we put a lot of time and thought into 
keeping employees motivated and produc- 
tive. Our goal is to be both profitable and 
ethical — and have a good time doing 
both." 

To keep track of cash on hand, Sergio 



uses a computer to generate weekly and 
monthly cash-flow projections. "When you 
talk about cash flow, you need to differen- 
tiate between growing companies and sta- 
ble ones," he explains. "Projecting cash 
flow is never easy, but with growth, you 
have to start doing things like projecting 
payroll as a percentage of sales instead of 
absolute dollars. 

"Growth means having to hire new em- 
ployees, buy new trucks, and keep bigger 




bank's senior vice 
president of marketing be- 
fore leaving to start Heptagon in 
1979. "IVe built a career and a business in 
marketing," says Batalis, "but when it 
comes to cash, I still think like a loan offi- 



cer. 




Gloria Gibbs Marullo is a CPA and 

business tcriter in South />V//<7, Ittd. 



inventories," he continues. "You 
also end up with bigger receiv- 
ables. When you have three or four 
$100,000 construction rehab jobs, and the 
insurance company pays a lump sum on 
completion, you can tie up a lot of money 
for a long time." 

Avoiding The Gorillas 

For Chris Batalis, president of Heptagon 
Inc., an advertising agency in South Bend, 
cash management and managing the size 
of his work force are two sides of the same 
coin. And for Batalis, both come easily. 
"After all," he says, "I started out 28 years 
ago as a loan officer:' 

He soon switched hats, however, and 
rose through the ranks to become the 



He has 17 full-time employees, and pay- 
roll is by far his firm's largest cash out- 
flow. To accommodate the inevitable ups 
and downs in demand from ad clients, 

Batalis supplements his 
full-time staff with part- 
time employees. "It 
works great," he says. 
"There are a lot of cre- 
ative people out there 
who, for one reason or 
another, want a part- 
time schedule. It works 
for them, and it helps us 
run iean' without the 

4 I » 

mean. 

Batalis strives for 
steady, measured growth 
of 4 to 9 percent a year. 
To avoid cash-flow prob- 
lems, he says, "we don't 
want to grow too fast, 
and we don't want any 
gorilla accounts. 

U A gorilla account is 
any account that's sim- 
ply too big for your busi- 
ness. I've seen too many 
companies hire staff and buy equipment 
to handle one big customer and then have 
the client leave. Thats part of being a go- 
rilla. You pretty much go when and where 
you please." 

As a rule of thumb, Batalis says, a go- 
rilla account is any client that represents 
at least 20 to 25 percent of a company's 
total revenues. "We've had to turn some 
away," he says. 

The banker in Batalis keeps a close eye 
on both credit and collections. "Our philos- 
ophy of business is to deal only with 
people who pay their bills on 
time," he explains. "We 
don't have a large 
number of accounts, 
and that allows us to 
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keep tight control over 
accounts receivable." 



Overtime To Stem The Tide 



While part-time employees solve 
Batalis' need for an occasional boost in his 
work force, JoAnn Martin and John Reck, 
co-owners of Excel Press Inc., in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., opt instead to give em- 
ployees overtime whenever orders surge. 

Excel Press specializes in foil stamping, 
embossing, and die cutting. "We have a 
reputation for quality that keeps our com- 
mercial printing customers coming back," 
savs Martin. 

Started in 1986, Excel has grown from 
one employee to seven. The right employ- 
ees are critical in the printing business, 
says Martin. A person with prior printing 
experience can do a reasonably good job 
within a few months. But it typically 
akes at least two years to become techni- 
cally proficient, she explains. 

As a result, Martin and Reck offer em- 
ployees flexible hours and lots of over- 
time. They use overtime as a barometer 
to determine when to add another full- 
time worker. "When the [overtime] work- 
load starts to get out of hand, we know 
it s time to hire another person," says 
Martin. 

Because Excel's client list is small, 
credit and collections are not usually a 
problem. Excel requires new clients to 
complete a credit application that asks for 
references. "We recently had a client go 
bankrupt, but overall our clients pay in 
30 days," says Martin. 



Extra Efforts 

To help them over cash-flow rough spots, 
all three companies have lines of credit at 
their banks. "We can forecast the long- 
term growth of Excel," 
says Martin, "but from 
month to month over a 
10-year period, we can't 
see any predictable 
pattern whatsoever." 

Batalis and Sergio also have tried 
"sweep accounts" that periodically move 
excess cash out of a company checking ac- 
count and invest it in money-market or 
other funds that yield a higher return. 
While Sergio is satisfied with his com- 
pany's sweep account, Batalis canceled 
his. u We gave it up," he says, "mainly be- 
cause the costs of maintaining it out- 
weighed the benefits." 

Cash management is a challenge that 
each small business must face and resolve 
on its own terms. As the entrepreneurs 
above demonstrate, it's possible to use a 
kinder, gentler philosophy of cash man- 
agement to keep both cash and employees 
working. 
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EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP 

An ES0P Can Improve 
A Firm's Performance 



Two recent surveys show that most busi- 
nesses prosper when employees become 
owners through employee stock owner- 
ship plans (ESOPs). About 10,000 compa- 
nies nationwide have ESOPs, with about 
10 percent of the U.S. work force partici- 
pating in them. 

In a questionnaire sent out to 1,150 
companies with ESOPs by the Employee 
Ownership Foundation (affiliated with 
the ESOP Association ), 75 percent 
of the respondents said their fi- 
nancial figures improved the year 
their ESOPs were established, 
and 60 percent said overall pro- 
ductivity- had improved after the 
ESOP began. 

Seventy-six percent of respon- 
dents said their companies em- 
ployed fewer than 250 workers. 

Meanwhile, some reasons why 
companies seem to fare well when 
employees become owners can be 
found in the results of another 
questionnaire, sent to more than 
600 small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses by Reish & Luftman, a Los 
Angeles-based law firm specializ- 
ing in ESOPs. 

Of the companies that re- 
sponded, 93 percent reported that 
absenteeism declined, 86 percent 
said turnover dropped, and 79 per- 
cent said morale increased after 
they added an ESOP. 

"It's human nature to do better, 
to make the company grow, when you 
have a piece of the action," says Kris 
Sandberg, ESOP education committee di- 
rector with Minneapolis-based 
AbleNet, a company that makes 
products for people with disabilities 
and that established an ESOP four 
years ago. 
Even customers seem to like 
ESOPs. "We advertise the fact that we 
are an employee-owned bank," says 
Janine Toth, a marketing officer with 
Heritage Olympia Bank in Chicago 
Heights, 111., "and we've signed up new 
customers, mostly small businesses, who 
know the staff will remain basically the 
same because we're the owners." 

While many of the respondents to Reish 
& Luftman's survey said they set up 
ESOPs to benefit their employees, others 
said their plans were installed primarily 
for tax benefits reaped by the company's 
original owner. 

u In our case the founder decided to use 
the ESOP route to cash out and retire," 



says Jerry Margraf, president of Bertrand 
Products, an aerospace machine shop in 
South Bend, Ind. The company's ESOP 
trust was able to borrow money from a 
local bank to buy out the owner's shares 
for the employees' retirement plan. 

The founder was able to defer a signifi- 
cant capital-gains tax on the cash he re- 
ceived in the buyout, and the employees 
were able to become owners of a thriving 
business without putting up any of their 
own money. The company pays the bank 
a certain amount every year to pay off the 
loan. (A company may choose to pay the 
ESOR which then pays off the loan. Any 
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such arrangements, however, should be 
worked out with a professional specialist 
in the field. I 

Expenses involved in setting up an 
ESOP can run from $15,000 to $20,000, 
says Bruce Ashton, a partner with Reish 
& Luftman. Administration costs can run 
to an additional $2,500 to $5,000 the first 
year and each year thereafter. 

One way to control costs is to get in 
touch with the ESOP Association, in 
Washington, D.C., at (202) 293-2971, to 
request instructive printed materials plus 
names and numbers of state chapters and 
small businesses in your area to help you 
avoid making costly mistakes. 

Another source of information is The 
Employee Ownership Reader, a book 
available for $25 from the National 
Center for Employee Ownership, in 
Oakland, Calif ; call (510) 272-9461. 

— Peter Weaver 

The author is a free-lance writer in 
Bethesda, Md 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS 

The Difference Between 
Business And Pleasure 

It's sometimes easy to mix business and 
pleasure — especially with the trend to- 
ward booking business conferences at re- 
sort areas like Orlando or Las Vegas. The 
hard part is combining business, plea- 
sure, and a tax deduction. 

The tax rules on combining business 
and vacation travel are clear: If your trip 
is all business, all your travel and lodging 
are deductible. If your trip is primarily for 
pleasure, only expenses directly related to 
business are deductible. 

Say you live in Chicago and plan to at- 
tend a five-day trade show in Tampa, Fla. 
As long as you are going to be in Florida, 
you decide to book a weekend trip to 
Disney World. You spend $90 a night for 
lodging at the trade show and $110 a 
night near Disney World. Your round-trip 
airfare to Orlando is $700. Airfare to 
and from Tampa would have been $600. 
Your deductible business expenses are 
$450 for the five days of lodging and 




$600 for travel. 

What happens if 
you spend only two 
days at the trade 
show and four days 
waiting in lines 
at Disney's Epcot 
Center? You'll have 
a hard time proving 
to the Internal 
Revenue Service 
that the trip is pri- ' 
marily business. 
The agency would question a deduc- 
tion for any travel when your ratio of per- 
sonal to business days is 2-to-l. 

For the time you spend at the trade 
show, however, you can deduct 50 percent 
of the cost of your meals and 100 percent 
of your lodging, registration fees, tips, 
business telephone calls, rental cars, and 
even dry cleaning. 

There is one small loophole for long 
weekends. If, for example, you would like 
to spend the weekend in San Francisco 
and you have clients in the area, schedule 
your business appointments for Friday 
and Monday. Saturdays and Sundays 



don't count as per- 
sonal days if you have 
a bona fide business 
reason to stay over the 
weekend. Because you 
had clients to meet on 
Monday, you can deduct 
100 percent of your 
round-trip travel, but not 
your lodging and other 
personal expenses for 
Saturday and Sunday. 

But back to Mickey and 
Minnie. What if your five- 
day trade show is in Orlando and your 
spouse and kids want to come along? 
Although you can't deduct the expenses 
for your family, you can deduct what it 
would have cost if you had attended the 
conference by yourself. If a hotel room for 
a family is $140 and a single room is 
$110, you can take the $110 deduction. If 
all of you fly, you can deduct only your 
travel. If, however, you drive to Orlando, 
you can deduct all your car expenses be- 
cause it would cost the same to drive with 
or without passengers. 

— Gloria Gihbs Manilla 




RAISING MONEY 

Venture-Capital 

Networks Proliferate 



Changes in the venture-capital industry 
have made financing for fledgling compa- 
nies the dearest of all. Many big venture- 
capital partnerships are focusing time 

and money on companies 
already in their portfolio. 
Others have come to real- 
ize that it s more cost-ef- 
fective to finance a few big 
deals than to do a plethora 
of little ones. 
In fact, according to 
Jeffrey Sohl, director of the Center for 
Venture Research at the University of 
New Hampshire s Whittemore School of 
Business, the $3 billion to $4 billion in- 
vested each year by the nation s venture- 
capital partnerships is just a small part of 
the $50 billion to $60 billion he says 
America s emerging high-growth compa- 
nies need each year. "When you look at 
the numbers," he says, "it becomes obvi- 
ous that venture capital represents a 
source of capital for an extremely limited 
number of companies." 

But don't give up if you Ye searching for 
cash. You can get venture capital. Sohl 
says wealthy entrepreneur investors are 
pumping $10 billion to $20 billion each 
year into emerging enterprises. Though 
this amount falls short of the aggregate 



needs, it still dwarfs the investment 
made by traditional venture-capital 
partnerships and offers a viable 
source of financing for capital-hungry 
entrepreneurs. 

And best of all, says Sohl, these 
once-shadowy investors are becoming 
more accessible through a growing 
number of venture-capital clubs and net- 
works that now dot the landscape. 

The venture networks solicit business 
plans from companies seeking capital and 
distribute the executive summaries or 
profiles of key variables of the proposed 
deals to network members. Investors who 




Representative Sample Of 
Venture-Capital Networks 



(714) 509-2990 



Accelerate 

Irvine, Calif. 

The Capital Network 

Austin, Texas (512) 305-0826 

Environmental Capital Network 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (313) 996-8387 



Investor's Circle 

West Chicago, III. 



(708) 876-1101 



Technology Capital Network at M.l.T. 

Cambridge, Mass. (617) 253-7163 

Western Investments Network 

Seattle (206)441-3123 
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are interested in learning 
more about a particular 
company work through 
the network to arrange for 
a formal presentation that 
goes into detail about the 
company and its plans. 
Thereafter, the company and 
the investor work at their own pace to ar- 
rive at a deal. 

The reasons for this abundant supply of 
potential investors rest with some of the 
changes that have occurred on the indus- 
trial landscape over the past 25 years, ac- 
cording to Sohl. "The expansion of vast 
new markets driven by technology, com- 
bined with a robust environment for ini- 
tial public offerings since 1983, has cre- 
ated a new generation of wealthy 
entrepreneurs:' 

Many of these entrepreneurs are trying 
to recycle their wealth by investing in up- 
and-coming companies, he says. But there 
is often another motivation. "Many of 
these investors are trying 
to contribute something 
back by providing a re- 
source which they 
could have used back 
when they were trying 
to get their companies 
off the ground." 

— Da rid R. Emu son 

The author is a financial consultant in 
Ardnion\ Pa. 
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INVESTING 



The Easy Way To Play The Real-Estate Market 



By Randy Myers 

Investors nervous about the outlook for 
stocks and bonds may want to consider 
shifting a portion of their assets into real- 
estate investment trusts, which are fast 
becoming the most popular way to invest 
in real estate. 

There are no guarantees that real es- 
tate will outperform other assets, of 
course. The real-estate market is ex- 
tremely diverse and prone to boom-and- 
bust cycles, and many sectors, such as 
shopping centers and downtown office 
buildings, are still recovering from a se- 
vere price slump that struck at the begin- 



raises capital from a vast pool of in- 
vestors — much like a mutual fund — and 
invests that money in real estate. It then 
pays out at least 95 percent of its taxable 
income as dividends. (In doing so, it es- 
capes corporate-level taxes on that portion 
of its income.) 

Shares of most REITs trade on major 
stock exchanges, just like stocks, so you 
must buy and sell them through a broker. 

REITs are popular in part because 
they provide an economical way to own a 
diversified portfolio of real estate. 
Although they've been around for nearly 
40 years, their popularity soared after en- 
actment of the 1986 tax-reform law, with 



REITs Vs. Stocks 

This chart compares the annualized total returns for the National Association 
of Real Estate Investment Trusts (NAREIT) Total Return and Equity Only indexes with 
returns for the Standard & Poor's 500-stock index. Figures through June 28 
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ning of this decade. In addition, real-es- 
tate values would be hurt if interest rates 
should rise dramatically. 

Nevertheless, real estate could provide 
a long-term hedge against losses in other 
investments if stock or bond prices begin 
to tumble. This is because real property is 
viewed as having intrinsic value. 

Real-estate investment trusts (or 
REITs, pronounced "reets" on Wall Street* 
also pay fairly hefty dividends right now, 
which would serve as another counterbal- 
ance to declining stock prices. 

At the end of June, the dividend paid by 
the average REIT provided a yield of 
about 7.4 percent, according to the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Investment Trusts (NAREIT), a trade 
group in Washington, D.C. By compari- 
son, the average annual dividend yield on 
the stocks in the Standard & Poor s 500- 
stock index at that time was 3.8 percent, 
and the Treasury's bellwether 30-year 

bond was yielding about 6.9 percent 

How A REIT Works 

A REIT is a corporation or trust that 



its beneficial provisions for REITs. Today, 
more than 200 publicly traded REITs 
have a market value of $64.6 billion, up 
from 62 REITs worth $7.7 billion in 1985. 

Virtually all REITs specialize in a spe- 
cific sector of the real-estate market. Some 
invest only in apartment buildings, others 
in office and light-industrial space, and 
still others in shopping centers or down- 
town office buildings. A handful merely in- 
vest in mortgages without actually own- 
ing any property. 

Historically, REIT shares haven't 
matched the returns available in the 
broader stock market, but then neither 
have most other types of investments, in- 
cluding bonds. 

Through the first six months of this 
year, the average REIT produced a total 
return of 7.1 percent, compared with 10.1 
percent for the S&P 500. Over the past 10 
years, REITs have lagged the S&P by a 
wider margin, 6.9 percent vs. 13.8 per- 
cent. But they have performed quite well 
over the past 20 years, with a total return 
of 13.2 percent, compared with 14 2 per- 
cent for the S&P 500. 



A Diversification Tool 

As inconsistent as those numbers mav be, 
they spotlight one of the reasons for con- 
sidering real-estate investments in the 
first place. Adding REITs to a portfolio of 
stocks and bonds allows an investor to 
build a trulv diversified collection of in- 
vestments in which some will do well 
when others are doing poorly, lessening 
the likelihood of a catastrophic decline for 
the whole portfolio at any one time. 

Indeed, three of the last four times the 
Dow Jones industrial average fell 
100 or more points in a day (each decline 
representing a dip of about 2 percent), 
REITs as a group fell only about 0.5 
percent. 

*I think anybody who has enough 
money to have a balanced portfolio should 
have some exposure to real estate," says 
Michael Mead, an analyst with Legg 
Mason Wood Walker in Baltimore. An ap- 
propriate allocation, he suggests, would be 
5 to 10 percent of an investor's total in- 
vestment assets. 

Sector By Sector 

Which niches of the real-estate market 
are attract ive now? Here is Meads assess- 
ment of four major sectors: 

■ Suburban office and light-industrial 
space. This has been one of the strongest 
sectors of the market recently, as compa- 
nies increasingly look for space with loca- 
tions and amenities that can make then- 
operations more efficient. 

Multiple-family housing. While apart- 
ment complexes continue to win generally 
good rent increases, occupancy rates are 
already fairly high, and there is not much 
room for further improvement, limiting 
prospects for growth. 

Shopping centers. Most analysts 
agree that the United States has been 
"over-retailed," but well-located properties 
are still doing well. 

Downtown office space. City office 
buildings still suffer high vacancy rates as 
businesses flock to the suburbs, making 
this sector look fairlv unattractive. 

As with any investment decision, find- 
ing the right REIT — or REITs — for your 
portfolio will take some work. But con- 
sider this: Real estate ranked as the third- 
favorite source of wealth among the "400 
Richest People in America" surveyed by 
Forbes magazine last year (behind inheri- 
tance and oil and gas). So your hard work 
just might pay off. NB 





Randff Myers is a financial writer in 
I )(>ver Pa. 
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Classified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE, 
800-424-6746 (in Washington, DC call 
463-5640) Fax: 202-463-3102 or write 
Nation's Business Classified, PO Box 
1200, Washington, DC 20013. Closing 
date for advertising is five weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. Rates are based on 
frequency at a per line per insert cost as 
follows: 

1x 2x 3x 6x 12x — frequency 
$69 $65 $60 $53 $38 — line rate 
$960 $900 $835 $730 $510 — per inch display 

Ad mmimums: solid set, 3 lines, 

display, 1 inch. 

How To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (number in ad), 
Nation's Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200, Washington, DC 20013. 



AUTHORS 



BECOME A PUBLISHED AUTHOR' 
Join Our Clientele of published authors in a full-service 
publishing program Send us your completed manuscript for 
a professional, free evaluation, or write to receive our HOW 
TO PUBLISH booklet No obligation Carlton Press Corp , 
Dept NB0996, 11 W 32nd St , New York, NY 10001 



AUTOMOTIVE 



LEASING - Cars - Trucks - Equipment Fleet Pricing Mobile 
Office Vehicles, a complete office in a van MOTORWERKS, 
INC , 6635 Centerville Business Pkwy, Dayton, OH 45459 
Ph 513-434-8200 FAX 513-434-4963 

LEARN PAINTLESS DENT REPAIR 
AND EARN UP TO $1,000 PER DAY PROFIT' TRAINING. 
TOOLS & EQUIP FROM ONLY $3,995 CALL DENT RITE 
IMC 800-995-DENT 



BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 



DO YOU HAVE A BOOK TO PUBLISH? Contact established 
coperative publisher with offices in USA, England and 
Scotland Call Pentland Press Inc 1-800-948-2786 



STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE delivered to your jobsite 
ready to bolt together 5000 sizes, build it yourself and SAVE 
Call with your building size 1-800-643-5555 Heritage Building 
Systems, POB 470, N Little Rock, AR 72115-0470 

FACTORY DIRECT. TOP QUALITY, STEEL BUILDINGS & 
SAVE COMMERCIAL. FARM ETC . EASY CONSTRUCTION, 
COMPUTER DESIGNED, GUARANTEED FOR QUOTE - 
1-800-494-2323 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING to $2,000,000 Direct 
lender with offices nationwide Call AeroFund Financial 
Approvals by phone 1-800-747-4AFI(4234) 

LOOKING FOR INVESTORS? TCN introduces accredited 
investors to entrepreneurs based on mutual business inter- 
ests The Capital Network 512-305-0826 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS AVAILABLE' 
FREE GOVERNMENT GRANTS. LOANS AND MORE 
CALL (24 HRS) 1-(619) 599-3502 

Business Leases Computers, phones/voice mail, furnish- 
ings, recycling, production equip . medical, graphic arts & 
printing & more Up to $150K application only No fmancials 
Adironack Leasing 800-678-7342 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



CONSULTANTS Conduct popular professional seminars 
Natl Qualification Training Free info Carlson Learning/ 
Performax Field Mgr. Iris Randall 1-800-945-9140 NYC 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established, going businesses you can relocate to 
your area Mail order, publishing, distribution other movable 
businesses that are for sale For a free sample, detailed report 
on these businesses in the Relocatable Business newsletter, 
write Business Listing Service, Box 1248-NB Highland Park, 
IL 60035, or call (800) 448-8567 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCF your small business. 
Grants/loans to $800,000 00 Free recorded message 707- 
449-8600 (HS2) 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME' Earn amazing profits on full line of 
crime prevention products that sell like crazy' Free wholesale 
catalog 800-735-1797. POB 10154, #NB. Yakima, WA 98909 



EARN $864/month with ONLY 20 people' 
FREE report on MLM inside secrets! Turnkey SYSTEM' 
Newcomers, part-timers succeed' Call 800-803-4151 24hrs. 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Starting income $4.500/mo sending faxes to physicians from 
your home or office 800-777-2565 Ext NB9 

Make money on the Internet New Software puts you in your 
own advertising business Send $9 95 S&H to TR Fortuna, 
429 Ingalls St Dept A, Santa Cruz, CA 95060 

An Unusual Opportunity of the 90's and Beyond 1 " 
For those who are concerned about their HEALTH, INCOME, 
TIME & FREEDOM Call 301-652-7007 Extension 8 



CASH! 

Holding a mortgage on property you sold 9 
Sell for CASH' Nationwide 1-800-862-2744 

BUSINESS OPP IN NO CALIF Call ARS Inc at 209-836- 
9492 We list & sell ARS Inc is a licensed re brokerage co 
with 35 yrs of commercial & business brokerage experience 

BECOME A TRAVEL AGENT Lower your business & family 
travel rates on airfare, hotels 1 car rentals For info please 
send $20 payable to CAS. PO Box 458, Hallandale, FL 33009 

OWN YOUR OWN RECESSION RESISTANT BUSINESS 
Work with apt. Hotels, Res $18K Details 800-422-4370 or 
Http //home navisort com/langenwalter 

CRUISE PLANNERS INC offers unique opportunity to own/ 
operate your own independent cruise business Excellent 
training & support, high commissions & more 1 -800-683-0206 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE' Curbmate machine installs beautiful 
concrete lawn edging Customers love this new product Amazing 
profits from this simple cash business 801-262-7509 

MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE EARN $75,000 YEARLY 
REPAIRING, NOT REPLACING, Small Cracks in Windshields, 
TOLL FREE 1-800-826-8523 (US/Canada) or write GLASS 
MECHANIX, 4555 NW 103 Ave, Ft Lauderdale. FL 33351 

#1 MONEY MAKER Spare Time' No selling' No inventory! 
Publicly documented seven week $19,919 income' Free 
audio cassette and Report reveal everything Real Money. 
333-NB96 SW 5th Street, Grants Pass. OR 97526 

MEDICAL BILLING Start your own business Process health 
insurance claims electronically No experience required 
Excellent income potential Investment $4495 - $7995 Financ- 
ing available NCS 800/207-371 1 ext 370 

$333 00 MAILBOX CASH EVERYDAY? 1 Legal, ethical, excit- 
ing, fun 1 No MLM. chains, pyramids or nonsense'34 year 
track record' Buy nothing else' Internationally, millions paid 
$17 00 - you pay only $5 00' (No checks) DAX Personal 
Success™, Dept 446532. Williamston, Ml 48895-0014 



Find Lost Money in Dumpsters! 



Join us and makt big mon«y finding hug« overcharge* In tha 
growing solid waata disposal bills of companies serosa the U.S. 
Our team of 10-year experts provide 2 days of handa on training, 
marketing materia is, software, and 2 years support Only $60001 

Call now for free info Ml 1-800-650-5225 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 
1996 Franchise Annual Directory includes over 4,200 listings! 
Explains how to investigate 534 new listings' When you buy a 
franchise, you buy risk -reduction ' $39 95 inclusive Money 
Back Guarantee INFO FRANCHISE NEWS. 728A Center St 
Lewiston. NY 14092 VISA/MC 716-754-4669 

SOUTH FLORIDA/PARADISE Great Business Opportunity 
for Sale'" Owner retiring-Private Community Mental Health 
Clinic with Partial Hospitalization Program - JCAHO Certifi- 
cation-Pain/Rehabihtation Clinic CORF Certification in busy 
South Florida I ocation Banatnc Program as well as Multiple 
Substance Abuse/Mental Health/Eating Disorder Program. 
Medicare Approved For more Confidential Information write 
to Medical Director/CEO, PO Box 4542. Ft Lauderdale. FL 
33338 

Did you know that 41% of all America's working-class 
household do not have a checking account 1 This is one of the 
best business opportunity of the 90s Operate your own 
Payroll Check Cashing Center inside leading Convenience 
Stores & Supermarkets Locations available Nationwide 
Annual income potential of $250 000-*- Total investment per 
location $60 000 Must have additional $30,000 in cash to 
cash checks 100% to 80% financing available if qualify 
Contact Carl at 770-786-1208 from 10 00am to 5 00pm EST 



MEDICAL BILLING 



Work from home or office 
Unlimited income potential. 
Join the industry leader with 
1800 Billing Centers nationwide. 
Extensive Sales and Software Training & Support 
Investment $4,995 $7,995. Financing avail. 
ISLAND AUTOMATED MEDICAL SERVICES 
(800) 322-1139 EXT.175 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
Market your product or service on TV Affordable Turn-Key or 
Joint-Venture Options 800-215-9987 



Literature Displays 



SIEGEL^K^ _Z 

OKfUY PR0«ICTSw^-a_> 800-626-0322 



PROBLEM? 
WORKER'S COMP 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
CONSULTANTS GROUP INC, 

Introducing a Unique Solution 

for Worker's Compensation 
for Large and Small Companies. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

Call for Free Information: 
(214)599-0493 Fax (214)599-0498 



Nation's Business September 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



Have your own Web Page on the Interne 
to T R Fortuna 4?9 Ingalls St Dept 
86060 (ONLY $99 tor 2 years) 



B 



0 send SASE 
tfa Cruz CA 



CELLULAR PHONt RLNTALS 
No long term contract Day-Week- Month 
Business or Vacation 1-800-91! 



) 



YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wall logos ot brass, chrome, or other cost effective 
finishes Free estimates METAL LOGOS. INC 

800-846-LOGO(5646) Fax 402-339-231 1 



BUSINESS WANTED 



US Patent Granted Cooling Device for vehi- 
cles while parked and in transit without using 
freon. with cost tree energy. Ideal for hot and 
climate 'Fan Mist System'. Seeking manufac- 
turer to build under license. FAX 602-234- 
7924, US $10,000 non-exclusive. US 
$100,000 exclusive 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



WHOLESALE SOURCES-Direct Factory Suppliers 29.430 
American Mexican & Oriental products All types, no retail 
Write Crestco-NB69. 668 Mam St Wilmington, MA 01887 

Buy 39,457 PRODUCTS DIRECT from FACTORIES in 
Taiwan. HKong. Philippines. Mexico' Save 500% - 900%!! 
Echo. Box 739-NB96. Shalimar. FL 32579-0739 USA 

OVER 700 WIRE ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS in a 24-pg 
color catalog Super Sellers in craft, county. & floral stores 
Free catalog upon request Mathews Wire. Inc., 654 W 
Morrison St Frankfort. IN 46041 1-800-826-9650 FAX: 
1-800-600-8269 We guarantee our products to sell 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



12CMIN OR LESS 800# OR LONG DISTANCE COAST TO 
COAST Hot International Rates Call Cards None Better/ 
Proven Reliable FiberOptic/Digital 800-564-4348 

Lowest Rates in USA for Domestic. 800 and 
nternational Service No Minimum No Acess Codes 
Digital Fiber Optic Network. Details 800-286-61 15 



CARPET 



CARPET-VINYL-HARDWOOD-HANDCARVED RUGS FREE 
PAD with 40 yd mm purchase Mill-Direct. Lowest Prices. 
Warranties Free Quotes/Samples 1-800-548-5815 Ext 7, 
Dalton, GA 

CARPET— Save up to 50% & more on major brands We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
samples, call 1-800-848-7747, Ext 45 Dalton. Georgia 

ABC Floor Products-Carpet, Rugs. Vinyl Major brands Save 
30-60% For home, office or church Shipped direct to your 
door 1-800-275-0816, Ext 101 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



START ACCEPTING CREDIT CARDS NOW' 
Retail-Homebased-Mail Order-Internet-New Business wel- 
come' Fast-Easy-Approvals MBNagent for Quad City Ban- 
card Bettendorf. IA Call now for free quotes'(800) 748- 
MBN3 (6263) 

BOOM SALES NOW' ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS ♦ Checks By 
Phone-CARDSERVICE Agent of Humboldt Bank, Eureka Ca , 
Redding Bank Redding Ca . Tehama County Bank. Red Bluff 
Ca all FDIC Insured 1 -800-6 10-LEAD (5323) PS We're 
hiring Reps too' 



EDUCATION 



BS. MBA DOC JD. New Equivalency Certificate 

City University Los Angeles 

800-262-8388 AARP Members Welcomed 

BECOME A PARALEGAL ATTORNEY INSTRUCTED HOME 
STUDY PCD I. ATLANTA, GA FREE CATALOGUE 800- 
362-7070 DEPT LLK637 

FREE VIDEO External BA/BS, MS/MBA, PhD/LAW Accred- 
ited. Financial Aid 800-809-9049 LASALLE UNIVERSITY 
Dept 508, Mandeville, LA 70470-4000 See our Brochure on 
Internet @ http //www distance edu 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home study 
Most affordable & comprehensive 100yrs of legal training FREE 
CATALOG 1-800-826-9228 BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW 
PO Box 701449 Dept NB, Dallas, TX 75370 



EDUCATION 



BACHELOR'S. MASTER'S DEGREES 
by self-paced home study Credit for formal education, 
life/work experience, Military service/courses Specialized 
training SOUTHWEST UNIVERSITY. 2200 Veterans Blvd.. 
Kenner. LA 70062 800-433-5925 or 433-5923 

COMPLETE YOUR COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME! 
Approved, self-paced, economical Associate, Bache- 
lors.Masters. Doctorates Emphasis in Business Administration, 
(Health Care. International Business. Human Resources, MIS) 
Computer Science, JD/Law, Psychology. Technology Manage- 
ment Southern California University for Professional Studies. 
1840 E 17 St-NA, Santa Ana CA 92705 800-477-2254 
http //www scvps edu 
E-mail enroll @ scvps edu 



FINANCIAL SERVICES 



VALLEY FORGE 



The Right Step To 
Your Son's Success. 

Individual attention, I superior academic 
program tnd I Structured approach to 
learning lead to college success. 




■ 

Call 1 -800-234- VFMA 



Middle school 

grades 7-8, high 
sc hool, PC j , and 
2 years of college 
Sports ind equcs 

trim programs 
Internationally 

renowned hand 
and choir 



' ' VALLEY FORGE 




A m erica s Fo rem ost 

MILITARY ACADEMY & COLLEGE 

Wavne, Pennsylvania 

© VFMA 



EMPLOYMENT 



EXCELLENT EXTRA INCOME' Assemble easy craft products at 
home Easy/fun to do 1 Nation's most reputable program 
Guaranteed! For Info Call 1-800-377-6000. Ext 6560 

ACCOUNTANT to prepare financial reports, statements, 
accounting, budget, payroll & cost analysis using computer- 
ized system Fin'l analysis & forecasting Determine product 
pricing & costs utilizing knowl of co products (produce) 
Negotiate fin'l transactions & estab price objectives for 
contract negotiations w/Central & S Amer customers 40 
hrs , $25,500/yr B A in Acctg * 4 yrs exp reqd Bilingual 
(Eng/Span) Submit resume to Job Service of FL. 701 SW 27 
Ave , Rm 47, Miami, FL 33135-3014 Re Job Order #FL- 
1465668 Job located in Miami, FL 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING * PHONE-A-LEASE * $5-$75,000 * 
NO FINANCIALS REQUIRED * PHONES/COMPUTERS/ 
VOICE MAIL/FURNITURE * ADIRONDACK LEASING ' 800- 
678-7342 

HARDIN EQUIP LEASING - LOW 9% & UP RATES 

100% FINANCING/OWNERSHIP • LEASE END, APPS BY FAX 

GET GROWING 111 CALL 1-800-443-9604 MST 

EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000. Application Only, 24hr 
approvals First Credit Corp Call Brian at 1-800-326-4188, 
Ext 28 FAX 904-479-3891 We Welcome Your Business 



FINANCIAL SERVICES 



401(K) FINANCIAL SECRETS 
Push button knowledge @ $3 99/minute 
1-900-378-6181. Extension 1015 



HOW TO PROTECT YOUR MONEY OFFSHORE 
FREE 240 pg guide details how you can protect assets with the 
offshore asset protection trust Wealth$avers 800-688-5406 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
With the leading consulting firm in the country 
McGROW CONSUI TING (800) 358-801 1 



Call for information about "Franchise Your Business" 
seminars or information on franchising. 



Frcincorp 

Specishsls in Frenchtte Development 



9 



1-800-FRANCHISE 
(1-800-372-6244) 




CUSTOM STORAGE SYSTEMS 

Closet • (iaragc • Home Off ice • Hntertainment Center 

No 1 rated in USA l arge exclusive territories. 
Complete training & on-going support ^»\0^"\l 

For info pkg call David Louy. VP *<A t 
(310)516-7000 FAX (310) 538-2676 




INCENTIVE GIFTS 




Special Sampler Offer — Just $15.00 

For oux deluxe logo watch Never fade guarantee. 
Lifetime warranty. Specif] man's or woman's size, 



Send your color logo on stationer) or business card and 

$15.00 /*'/• watch (plus sales tax in (,\ onl\ ). 

Limit 5 per customer Order now . I4 , . _ , _ . 

1 ^ One Waters Park Orive 

, iCniT V> Suite 213-NB 

/I .11 s?.y~ San Mateo. CA 94403 

/American ™ ^wmw 

IMAGES F ** 415-358-0543 



INCOME OPPORTUNITIES 



EARN LONG TERM INCOME 
It's simple-it works' Incredible support help Jay's Unique-NB 
577 S Beech St , Manchester, NH 03103 1-800-358-3342. 



INVENTIONS 



FREE INVENTION PACKAGE Davison & Associates offers 
customized Development, Patenting & Licensing of new 
products & ideas Proven Results 1-800-677-6382. 



LEGAL SERVICES 



PATENT & TRADEMARK ATTORNEY in Fort Collins, CO 
provides quality patent & trademark services for individuals & 
companies nationwide via mail at affordable fixed fees John 
Flanagan 970-407-0560/Fax 970-407-0561 for free info 
about services 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES 



$100 Federal Search 
$100 Multi-State Search 
$250 Application Preparation 

(Govt, filing tee add" I) 



d 30 minul' 
Exc 



ii U S Patent & Ti 
J Service Avaiiabii 



mi 



Attorney Jay Horowitz 
(800)304-8266* Fax (30 1 ) 330-3966 



Business Opportunities 



September 1996 



MILLIONAIRE Mailorder Expert Reveals Money-Making Se- 
crets 1 Free, exciting hour cassette Melvan Powers. 12015 
Sherman Rd No Hollywood, CA 91605 (818)765-8618 
http://www m powers com 



MARKETING 



FREE SAMPLE NEWSLETTER 
Build Customer Relationships 
through Database Marketing 
Call (888) 698-2233 Toll-Free 



PREMIUMS & INCENTIVE GIFTS 



Your Company Logo Watch Sample 



To evaluate IMAGE logo watches 
for company gifts 

(Not just for personal use) 



To Qualify, Send... 



one ? er 



anv 



\ limit 

This advertisement. 
' Your business letterhead and 
business card with your name and title 

( please no third party business letterhead ). 

IMAGE WATCHES,™ INC. □ menss,ze □ "omenssue 




9095 Telstar Ave 

El Monte, CA 91731-2809 



Attn: Mr. Regina 

Toll Free888-66-IMAGE 



STOCKS/INVESTMENTS 



240% RETURN 
FREE TRADING SIGNAL CURRENCIES-BOND-S & P 

•CALL 800-708-0780* 

2nd OPINION on STOCKS - $5 EACH 
Stocks Symbol ♦ M/C - VISA #Exp date E-mail, Stockdata @ 
aol com or Fax 612-559-1726 



TIMESHARES 



TIMESHARING TODAY Independent magazine Straight forward 
resort ratings Informative features Buy/Rent/Sell classifieds 
industry news, much more Toll Free 1-888-463-7427 



OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH & SAFETY VIDEOS 
FOR EMPLOYERS WHO CARE ABOUT THEIR EMPLOYEES! 
Call Quality Line for a FREE BROCHURE 1-800-356-0986 





-/franchising 



Regional 
Franchise 
Advertising 

Call for details. 

1-800-424-6746 



Nation'sBusiness 

The Small Business Adviser 



Call mailbox 
manufacturer 





for free 
catalog and 
information 
on adding 
mailboxes to 
your present 
business 
or starting your 
own Private 
Postal Center 



FREE CATALOG 



Call 24 hrs. 

(800)323-3003 (213)232-6181 fax (213) 232-7021 




INDUSTRIES 



People Ci 



tied to Quality Since 1936 



1010 East 62nd Street, Los Angeles, CA 90001 



A World Of Opportunity 



" m * r ..' ?> ... , 



Awaits 



There is a world of opportunity waiting for you at 
Jani-King. Jani-King is the largest commercial 
cleaning franchisor in the world and is backed with 
twenty-five years of experience. Jani-King 
provides professional training, start-up contracts, 
equipment leasing, insurance and much more. 
Franchise opportunities range from $6,500 to 
$14,000 +, depending on area purchased Call now 
and join the best in the business. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 




(800) 552-5264 

C Jin i -King Internttiorud, Inc 1994 
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40+ Hottest 
Businesses You Can 
Run From Your Home 
With A Computer! 

Special FREE Report Now Available — The report consists of 3 hours 
of cassette tapes plus complete detailed information on the 40+ 
best home businesses that a couple or individual can run from 

their home with a computer. 

This is the seventh vearly report just completed by Computer Business 
Services, Inc. (CBSI), the world's largest resource for in-home computer 
business equipment and systems. This special report will tell you • What 
home businesses are working — where • What equipment vou will need — 
and where to get it • What you will do • Which businesses you can start 
part time and still retain vour present job • What your costs will be • Where 
you can get financing • Where to get training you will need • What your 
potential is for growth. 

caii: 1-800-343-8014, ext. 2848 

Get your personal FREE REPORT. 
Don't stmt or expand your business until you have seen this new report. 

I h Write: 

Computer Business Services, Inc., CBSI Pla:a, Ste. 2848, Sheridan, IN 46069 




>// Michael Harrier 



Smiling For 
The Camera 

We like small businesses that 
have darted successfully 
through narrow openings in 
markets that aren't especially 
hospitable to little enterprises. 
We ran across one of them 
recently on a visit to Los Ange- 
les. The 15-employee company 
is called MVP Home Entertain- 
ment, and its based in subur- 
ban Canoga Park, in the San 
Fernando Valley. It sells video- 
cassettes. 

MVPs breakthrough cassette 

is called "Babymugs!* It consists 
of 27 minutes of dozens of cute 
babies grinning at the video 
camera, one after another, with 
appropriately sweet-tempered 
music on the soundtrack. MVP 
has sold more than a quarter- 
million copies of the $9.95 tope. 

British-bom Philip T. 
Knovvies has been the half- 
owner and CEO of MVP for a 
little over three years. "Baby- 
mugs!" was not his idea. As his 
assistant, Meredith Emmanuel, 
says, "We don't actually produce 

anything. 9 

MVP is in the business of 
licensing and distributing tapes 
that other people put together. 
"Babvmugs!"w r as the brainchild 
of two young mothers in the 
San Francisco area. They sold 
about 1,000 copies on their own 
before MVP released it late last 
year. 

Knowles, who is from Liver- 
p<x)l, England, moved to Los 
Angeles in 1989. "I used to come 
to LA on vacation every year," 
he says. U I thought that as sexm 
as I sold all my businesses, I 
wouldn't mind retiring in 
America. " 

He owned an assortment of 
businesses in England — hair- 
dressing salons, rental proper- 
ties, a nursing home. They were 



linked only by Knowles' keen 
interest in effective marketing 
of whatever product or service 
he happened to be offering at 
the time. "My real strength has 
always been in Belling," he says. 

When an attractive offer 
came along, he says, he wound 
up selling his businesses sooner 
than he had expected — and for 
less money than he needed to 
retire — "so I had to come here 
and work. Fm married and have 
a couple of kids, and my wife 
and I decided that America was 
where we were going to go." In 
California, he tried his hand at 
salons again for a while, but by 
1993 he was in the business of 
putting up temporary buildings. 

"When I was in construction 
here," Knowles says, "all 
t he secretaries 
used to walk 
past me, 
thinking, k Phil 
doesn't do any- 
thing,' because 
Fd sit all 




day reading 
newspapers." He was, however, 
looking for opportunities — an 
article might reveal that a city 
needed temporary housing for 
the homeless, for example. 

Knowles went into the video 
business, he says, because an 
associate had bought a line of 
about 20 instructional videos — 
on how to play musical instru- 
ments — at a bankruptcy sale. 
The associate offered Knowles a 
50-50 deal: He would put up the 
video titles, Knowles would put 
up himself, and together they 
would start a company then 
called Music Video Products. 

'The trouble with the video 
field/ Knowles says, "is that it s 



very crowded* — but not, as it 
turned out, with companies that 
were selling videos on how to 
play the guitar, say, or the 
piano. "If Fd had any other type 
tf product," he says, "the major- 
accounts wouldn't have looked 
at me, because everybody has 
those other things." 

Videocassettes, he suggests, 
are like breakfast cereal: Suc- 
cess is largely a matter of win- 
ning shelf space, and that, in 
turn, is a matter of making the 
product and the margins attrac- 
tive. A constant flow of new 
titles is also very important, 
he says, "because the mass 

merchants 
want to 
know 




that if they go heavy 
on something and it doesn't 
work, they can swap it out 
when you come in with the next 
one." He thus expanded the line 
to embrace instructional tapes 
on snowboarding and in-line 
skating. 

Because the instructional 
tapes did well, Knowles says, 
"my relationship strengthened 
with a couple of key accounts 
very quickly, to the extent that I 
was able to say to the buyers, 
What else does really well for 
you?' They would make sugges- 
tions, and I would seek out 
product/' 

What made '^Babymugsf such 
a neat fit with Knowles strategy 
was that children s videos 
already accounted for a huge 



segment of the sell-through mar- 
ket — videos sold to consumers 
rather than to video stores for 

rentals. With "BabymugsT the 

mass merchants could extend 
their' sales reach down past tod- 
dlers, all the way to infants. 
Three- or 4-year-olds park them- 
selves in front of the tube and 
watch 'The Lion King* 40 or 50 
times; but what 6-month-olds 
like 1 to watch, it turns out, are 
other (>month-olds. 

In July, MVP released three 
videos based on the Fox TV 
seiies "Cops." For that series, 
camera crews ride with real 
police officers and tape their 
pursuit of bad guys, so the 
videos are full of wild car 
chases, salty language, and 
bruising encounters with 
the law. 

"A tremendous amount of 
merchandising" is accompany- 
ing the release of t he "Cops" 
videos, Knowles says, extending 
to baseball caps, coffee mugs, 
and T-shirts. In addition, he 
says, "we have some very cute 
packages we Ve put together, 
with Christmas in mind, that 
l(K)k soil of like miniature jail 
cells." He expects to sell a mil- 
lion of the "Cops" tapes by the 
end of the year. 

MVPs rapid growth has "not 
l>een without its cash-flow haz- 
ards," Knowles acknowledges, 
but that growth has been 
entirely self-financed, so MVP 
has not had a bank breathing 
down its neck. It has also been 
cautious about shipping too 
many tapes to its customers, 
who may, after all, order lots of 
tapes secure in the knowledge 
that they can return w 'hat they 
don't sell. 

"If we shipped every older 
that we were capable of ship- 
ping," Knowles says, "we'd be 

throwing a lot of boomerangs; 

and we've tended not to do that, 
because we have our own bills 
to pay" re 




Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 
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Get off OH the right loot! 

HOW TO WRI TE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 
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Video running time 
I hour 3 1 minutes. 
Includes two videos rod 

Companion workbook. 

$149.95 

plus $6.<M) s/h 



Whether you've written pro- 
posals or not, each one presents 
a new, difficult challenge. With 
this program, you'll learn how 
to take any idea, shape it on 
paper, and give it the visual 
impact that gets attention. 
You'll learn how to organize your material 
in a logical, reader-friendly way. And you'll 
learn how to avoid the turn-offs that can 
doom your proposal from the start. This 
video will help you deliver powerful, well- 
written proposals! 




8M) pages In two 
print volumes, 

$119.95 

plus SH.(K) s/h 



Case studies, charts, 
and illustrations. 

HOW TO SET UP 
YOUR OWN SMALL 
BUSINESS 

This is the acclaimed, Step-by- 
proven-step approach that can help 
you eliminate pitfalls and get on 
with the job at hand. Ciain a com- 
plete understanding of how to 
handle market research, sales fore- 
casting, site selection, financing, 
advertising, purchasing, bookkeeping, 
selling, insurance, computers, the business 
plan, franchising, and more. 



Your guide to a successful business plan! 

PLANWRITE FOR BUSINESS 




( omputer disk 

(WINDOWS 3-1/2), 

I 77-pa^e user's manual, 

and So-pajjc tutorial. 

$99.00 

plus V> OO s/h 



This fullv self-con- 

J 

tained package 
delivers your ideas 

in a way that makes 
sound financial 
sense. You'll 
describe and define 
the concept, objec- 
tives, market and 
competition. You'll 
develop perfect 
documents that 
project revenue, 
expenses, and capital requirements. And 
you'll do it In a way that highlights your 
uniqueness... emphasizing the distinc- 
tive, winning characteristics that excite 

investors. 




Build customer loyalty 

OEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 

RETENTION 
PROG RAM 



Video running time 

3 hours S3 minutes. 
Includes lour videos 
and companion work 
hook. 

$199.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 




Video running time 
39 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocas 
sette and workhook. 

$99.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



To keep customers coming 
back for life, you need to 
create customer loyalty... 
which doesn't come from 
merely satisfying them. It 
comes from building emotional partner- 
ships. Learn how to ferret out customer 
likes and dislikes and how to use that 
information to shape your service. ..and 
learn how to handle repairs, refunds, and 
complaints to build business. 

He prepared to succeed. 

NEGOTIATING FOR 
BUSINESS RESULTS 

Negotiation plays a vital role 
in obtaining the results you 
want in both your profession- 
al and personal life. With this 
program, you'll be able to 
prepare for any kind of nego- 
tiation. You'll learn how to 
outline your specific goals, anticipate what 
the other side will do, and determine what 
you should do in response. Learn the tech- 
niques used by the pros. 




\ ideo running time 

30 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocas 
sette and workhook. 

$99.95 

plus $6.(M> s/h 



Feel comfortable and 
confident every time. 

HOW TO MAKE 

WINNING 
PRESENTATIONS 

Develop the skills that put 
you in control whether 
you're facing one person 
or a thousand. Learn how 
to build a presentation... 
adjust to your audience... 
appear composed (even if you have the jit- 
ters!). ..give your audience what they 
expect. ..use action endings that help peo- 
ple remember what you said... and become 
a successful communicator. 



CALL TOLL-FREF 1-800-821-8400 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



Product Guide To Business 
And Personal Success 



Earn Big Dividends By Paying Attention 
o Employee and Customer Service 






1S0R 



be NEW 

Supervisor: 

SKILLS^ 
m ( or SUCCESS 





Become a first-rate 

supervisor. 

THE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 

SUCCESS 



Video running time 
48 minutes. Includes 
companion audio- 
cassette and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 




Hero's everything you 
need to improve your 
leadership ahility...make 
timely, effective decisions... manage change 
and time productively... communicate 
effectively so you can praise, criticize, and 
deal with conflict... build an effective work 
team... train people who work for and with 
you... and enjoy your job! This is a career- 
building program. 



Computer disk 
(WINDOWS .M/2) 
and user's manual. 

$99.99 

3lus $6.00 s/h 




The smartest, 
easiest way to write 
employee reviews. 

PERFORMANCE 
NOW! 

Don't ever put off writ- 
ing a performance 
review again. This excit- 
ing new program writes it for you... in just 
minutes! Simply choose from dozens of 
performance factors, rate your employees, 
and sit back as you receive fully formatted 
reviews that address employee strengths 
and weaknesses. Standardize the reviews 
in your organization. 



Computer disk 
(WINDOWS M/2) 
and user's manual. 

$99.99 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Write customized 
job descriptions... 
in minutes! 

DESCRIPTIONS 
NOW! 

Simply choose from 

,i library < >t i >vei 2,800 

jobs and edit and 

merge as necessary. You can even com- 
bine duties from different jobs. The soft- 
ware does the rest, taking your input and 
writing the descriptions that help you ( 1 ) 
keep employees focused, (2) hire the right 
people, (3) make employment decisions 
you can defend in court, and (4) comply 
with the Americans with Disabilities Act. 



( omputer disk 

(DOS 3-1/2) and 
user's manual. 

$69.99 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Create an employee 
handbook in a 
single afternoon! 

POLICIES 

NOW! 



Kliminate hours of 
research and writing 
and develop a cus- 
tomized policy manu- 
al that covers everything from vacation and sick 
leave to harassment, drug testing, and AIDS. The 
software also advises you on what the policies 
should cover, key legal issues, and how to avoid 
pitfalls. Kasily changeable so you can customize 
policies as your company grows. 




The ~, J , . 
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Companies with great 
customer service 
survive and thrive. 

THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 



Video running time 
35 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocassette and 
workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



[leasing Your 

Hard-to- 

Please 
Customers Ha 



U. tcr%* fAri' 



m Learn how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again. This is must viewing 
for everyone in your organization because 
business success — short-and long-term — will 
be customer service-driven. Don't miss these 
valuable tips and techniques that help you 
achieve greater profits. Tne video is divided 
into segments and designed to be used indi- 
vidually or with groups. 



How to serve your 
customers and save 
your sanity! 

PLEASING YOUR 

HARD-TO-PLEASE 

CUSTOMERS 



ni Hard-to- 
? ,€ Please 
S? Customers 



Video running time 
3 hours 42 minutes. 
Includes three 
videos and compan- 
ion workbook. 

$199.95 

plus $6.(K) s/h 



You can't afford to lose anv 
customers in these tough 
times... and this amazing video 
set shows you how to bypass the emotional 
roadblocks that stop customer communica- 
tion. You'll learn new ways to connect with 
customers and develop strategies that lead to 
positive resolutions. You'll be able to grace- 
fully take charge of any tough situation. 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-821-8400 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



Nation'sBusiness 



Improve Your P&L With Enhanced 
Financial and Marketing Skills 



m 
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BUDGETIN(..-.:^| 

SKILLS B 

u Manager 



3? 



SKILLS 



ETING 



c 9 



Video running time 
3 hours 58 minutes. 
Includes four videos and 
companion workbook. 

$249.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Everything you need to 
build budgeting know-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 



The budget process doesn't 
have to be back-breaking work. 
Learn how to build valid 
assumptions upon which to 
base your financial decisions. 
Gain a thorough understanding 
of the cash-flow process. Build flexibility 
into your budget so you can react quickly 
to changing financial forces. A well-pre- 
pared budget is a vital management tool. 




Computer disk (DOS 5 
1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 
3-1/2, MAC) and 242- 
page reference guide. 

$99.00 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Open the door to 20 
different types of loans. 

1.0 AW II.DER 

Lenders want to loan vou 
money... and this program 
helps accommodate them! 
The Loan Proposal Summary 
template lets lenders under- 
stand vour business, how 
you make money, and why 
your management is top- 
notch. The Complete Analysis spread- 
sheet helps you generate the percentages, 
ratios, and credit scoring lend 
make decisions. You'll even have all the 
paperwork necessary for complying with 
SBA loan guarantees. 



ers use to 




Increase your profits 
and cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH FLOW 

How much cash will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
year? If you've never had the time 
or the tools to project cash flow, 
here's the product for you. Just 
answer the questions on your screen 
about sales and expenses, and out 
pops a complete finan- 



A. A A 



Computer disk (DOS 

5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 
3-1/2) and reference book 

$119.95 

plus $6.(K) s/h 



cial plan in spread- 
sheet format... 
without wasting 
time to set it up! You 
can spot trends, run 
"what if" scenarios, 
and always know your 
cash needs in advance. 






FREE 
WITH YOUR 
PURCHASE 

The Up Your Cash 
Flow tutorial will 
make learning the 
software a snap! 




( omputer disk 
(DOS S-l/4, 3 1/2, 
WINDOWS 3 1/2, MAC) 
and 382-pa^e reference 
Kiiidc. 

$99.00 

plus V>.00 s/h 



Run a successful 
advertising and 
marketing campaign. 

MARKETING 
BUILDER 

Here's an important addi- 
tion to sales because it 

gives you the tools to plan, 
develop, analyze, measure, 
and track your marketing 
and advertising programs. The customiz- 
able templates, spreadsheets, schedules, 
forms, and reports will help you refine 
your customer profile, target markets, 
product positioning, and pricing. Use this 
program to dissect your competition and 
project your advertising and direct mail 
to determine your best strategies. 




Computer disk (DOS 
5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 
3-1/2, MAC) and 126- 
page reference guide. 

$99.00 

plus $6 s/h 




Create public relations 
like a pro... without the 
cost of an agency! 

PWLlCmBUILDER 

If you've always wondered how 
some companies always reap 
the benefits of free publicity, 
this valuable product makes it 
possible for you to obtain the 
same benefits. Put your com- 
pany's story into business and 
consumer magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television. Developed by a public 
relations professional, this software helps 
you put your name in front of the people 
you want most to impress. 

Software that helps you 
locate lending sources. 

FINANCING SOURCES 
DATABANK 



( omputer disk 
(DOS S-l/4, 3-1/2) 
for 3.3 or later, 
6.S MB, 640k RAM. 

$139.00 

plus S12.CK) s/h 



Match your needs with firms 
who want to lend you money or 
invest in your company. Simply 
type your industry, location, and 
the amount and type of capital 
H required, and within five mm- 
J|^| utes you'll have a list ol venture 

capital firms, small business 
investment companies, commercial 
banks, equipment lessors, factoring firms, 
and asset-based lenders who are looking 
for companies like yours! Don't be put off 
by local banks again. 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-821-8400 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



NationsBusiness 



THE 



INCLUDES 11 
ACTUAL PLANS 



COMPLETE 

OOK 





OF 

USINESS 




SIMPLE STEPS TO 
WRITING A POWERFUL 
BUSINESS PLAN 



te Your 
*es Library 



Msiness 



304- pa go harcicos er hook 

$29.95 

plus $4.(K) s/h 



\ "must-have* 1 
for every business! 

THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF BUSINESS PLANS 

At last! Simple, straightforward advice 
and models tor helping you write 
your own business plan, l earn how 
to obtain a business loan or venture 
capital... introduce a new product... 
expand a current business or line... 
increase market share... buy or sell an 
existing business. ..and more! Also 
includes 1 1 working plans to help 
you construct your own. 




Video running time 
39 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocas 
sette and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus S6.(K) s/h 



Teamwork is the key to 

organizational success! 

EFFECTIVE 
TEAMWORK 

In today's business world, 
great ideas come from 
teams. Learn what they're 

J 

about and why they're 
important to your com- 
pany... how to develop 
ideas and make effective 
decisions... how to run team meetings and 
deal with conflict and other inevitable 
problems. Help your employees maintain 
a creative and highly productive work 
environment. 



Computer disk 
(WINDOWS M/2) 
and 328-page user's 
manual. 

$69.95 

plus $6.(K) s/h 



Designed for 
home offices and 
small businesses. 

DO-IT- 
YOURSELF 
ACCOUNTING 

This program has 
you up and running 
so quickly, you won't believe it! There's no 
set-up required, and you can create invoices 
and checks within 5 minutes of installation. 
It automatically creates balance sheet and 
income statements and includes: invoicing 
and accounts receivable, general ledger, check- 
book and bank reconciliation, inventorying, 
budgeting, payroll, and more! 




( omputer disk 
(DOS M/2. MAC 
WINDOWS 3-1/2) 

and 220-pa^e user's 
manual. 

$99.00 

plus SK.OO s/h 



Solutions for 
Financial and Tax 
Professionals. 

TIMEVALUE 
SOFTWARE 

This software handles 
the full range of finan- 
cial calculations. Use 
it to restructure debt, compute loan pay- 
ments, calculate rate of return on an invest- 
ment, and other transactions. Information 
can be quickly changed to measure the effect 
of changing interest rates or extra principal 
payments. All work is documented on cus- 
tomized, detailed amortization schedules. 




2 30- page hook 

$12.95 

plus $.}.50 s/h 



II you' re over 40 years old, 
here's the reference source 
you've been waiting for! 

PRIMELIFE GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 

This powerful tool is your personal 
guide for evaluating the seven key areas 
of your life: health, finances, career, 
relationships, learning, recreation, and 
spirituality. Give this special resource 
material just a few minutes a day, and you'll be 
able to develop the objectives, priorities, and 
plans that will impact and improve your life! 



fREt ^ S(/ rei t7r( ' (// Li)S t — information on 

; itTit VtttlR " /( remar ^ a ^e Printel ife benefits packagi 

Vi"" ■ disi ounts and deals that can save you htm 

OROtn- dreds oi even thousands of dollars. 






( Al l, i oi.i. i ri i; 1-800-821-8400 

OR USE THE C;OUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



One- year 
suhsc ription 
(24 issues). 

$ 1 20.00 

plus $6.(M) s/h 



Improve your chances of 
finding the right business! 

Relocatable Business 

Save time, expand your search, 
and find the business that's right 
for you. Relocatable Business™ 
will help you find a business 
that you can buy, move, and 
operate anywhere — without 
losing customers! This unique 
publication covers the entire 
country and provides detailed 
descriptions of established businesses in mail 
order, publishing, distribution and manufac- 
turing and other movable businesses that are 
for sale. Twice a month you'll receive valuable 
information on each business, complete with 
decision-breaking sales history. 



Product Glide To Business 
And Personal Success 



Call Up Any Letter or 
Document You'll Ever Need 

165 legal forms and agreements 

LEGAL LETTERWORKS 

Now you can save money on legal fees and avoid time- 
consuming, deal-killing delays. Just call up the document 
you want — a will, partnership or 



Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 452-page book 
( 165 legal forms). 

$79.95 plus $6.00 s/h 



corporation papers, real-estate lease, 
contract for sale of goods, or 160 other 
ready-to-use forms — fill in the blanks, 
and print. 

308 expert letters that 
generate sales and profits 

SALES LETTERWORKS 

No matter whom you're trying to convince, you'll find the 
perfect letter for virtually every selling situation. Call up cus- 
tomizable letters that cov er every 
aspect of selling: creating repeat busi- 
ness, opening doors, generating leads, 
dealing with customers, responding to 
objections, collecting money. 



Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 372-page book 
(308 letters). 

$79.95 plus $6.00 s/h 



400 professionally written 

letters for all areas of your business 

BUSINESS LETTERWORKS 




All software 
is available 
(or windows 




3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 470-page book 
(400 letters) 

$79.95 plus $6.00 s/h 



If you've ever struggled to tell someone you're 
unhappy with their performance, apologize 

for an employee's rudeness, make an computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
inquiry to a venture capital firm, or 
collect a debt, this software will sim- 
plify your life. Call up letters covering 
a complete range of business situa- 
tions. 

400 customizable letters 
for your business and personal life 

PERSONAL LETTERWORKS 

Be prepared for every imaginable situation, ranging from touchy 
issues to hard-nosed "this-is-the-way-it's-going-to-be" challenges. 
Never struggle again with a sympathy 
note to a colleague or friend... a hard- 
to-resolve dispute with a banker or 
vendor... or saying "1 hank you" or 
"I appreciate you." 



Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 4 70- page book 
(400 letters). 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 



Expert adv ice and forms for starting 
and running a consulting business 

CONSULTING READYWORKS 

Generate income from the moment you start your business. 
150 forms that help you calculate fees, send winning proposals, 
write brochures and sales letters, create 
contracts, and more. Also: what to do 
about slow-paying clients, how to 
increase business from existing clients, 
how to get free publicity. 



Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 

3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 300-page hook 
( 1 50 documents). 

$1 19.95 plus $6 s/h 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-821-8400 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



LEGAL 

LetterWorks 




SALES 
LetterWorks 
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PERSONAL 

LetterWorks 




CONSULTING 

ReadvWorks 
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Running time 
60 minutes. 

$39.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Computer Skills to 
Help You Compete 

Learn what the fuss is about! 

DISCOVERING 
THE INTERNET 

Gain a working 
knowledge of 
the Internet 
without manuals 
or techies. Learn 
how to select an 
Internet service 
provider to get 
you connected. 
Cruise the web and see how 
easy it is to send E-Mail and 
download information and 
pictures into your computer 

Discover how to 
get around on the Web! 

LEARN HOW TO USE 
NETSCAPE NAVIGATOR 

It's one thing to 
get there... but 
it's another to 
know what to 
do once you've 
arrived there! 
This video tutor- 
ial shows you 
how to get 
online, and how to 
chat once you're there. It 
provides a look at home 
pages and web sites... 
and how to get valuable 
resources from them. And among other 
exciting Web opportunities, you'll learn 
how to send E-mail. 




Video running 
time SO minutes 

$39.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Improve your communication! 

PROOFREADING 
& EDITING SKILLS 

This program will 
help you put an 
end to the embar- 
rassment of mis- 
spelled words, bad 
grammar, and 
incorrect punctua- 
tion. Learn how to 
catch and correct 
common mis- 
takes... clarify your 
ideas without altering 
intent... say exactly what 
you mean... and be taken 
more seriously by people 
who count. 




Running time 3 hours 
4 minutes. Includes 
three videos and 
companion workbook 

$199.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 




OKDI.R NOW! CALL TOLL-FRLi: 1-800-821-8400 



Personal Skills Mini-courses 
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WINNING VOCABULARY 

Proven techniques to enhance 
your vocabulary. 

LISTEN UP 

Master the secrets of successful 
listening. 



IIIIT ?l 

Sf>eak 

Ifourselfi 



iiiit inn 
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Stress 




Success 



born 



Each program 
includes two 
audiocassettes 
and a pocket- 
guide. 

$19.95 
each 

plus $3.(K) s/h 



GO FOR YOUR GOALS 

Build motivation and short 
and long-term strategies. 

A GREAT MEMORY 



GOOF-PROOF GRAMMAR SPEAK FOR YOURSELF 



Avoid embarrassing mistakes 
when you speak or write! 

WINNING AT WORK 



Discover how to remember what Handle pressure, interruptions, 
you read, hear, and study. and worry effectively. 



Deliver exceptional speeches 
and presentations with confi- 
dence and ease. 

FROM STRESS TO SUCCESS 

Re-energize yourself and use 
stress productively. 



Nation'sBusiness Order Form 

Send to: Circulation Dept., 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, DC. 20062-2000 



Method of Payment 

□ Check or money order enclosed 

□ Bill my credit card: 

□ VISA □ MasterCard □ American Express 



Card # 



Exp. Date 



Signature 
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BUSINESS PLANNING/MANAGEMENT 




How to Write a Winning Proposal 


$149.95 


$6.00 






How to Set Up Your Own Small Business 


SI 19.05 


$8.00 






PlanWrite for Business 


$ 99.00 


$6.00 






Developing a Customer Retention Program 


$199.95 


$0.00 






Negotiating for Business Results 


$99.95 


$6.00 






How to Make Winning Presentations 


$99.95 


$6.00 




EMPLOYEE/CUSTOMER SERVICE 




The New Supervisor: Skills tor Success 


$99.95 


$6.00 






Performance Now! 


$99.00 


$6.00 






I Ascriptions Now! 


$99.99 


$6.00 






Policies Now! 


$69.99 


$6.00 






The Basics of Profitable ( ustomer Service 


S 99.95 


$6.00 






Pleasing Your Hard-to-Please Customers 


$100.05 


$6.00 




FINANCE/MARKETING 




Practical Budgeting Skills for Managers 


$249.95 


$6.00 






Up Your Cash Flow nos s-1/4 m 2 windows m h 


$1 19.95 


$6.00 






MarketingBuilder i 

DOSD5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows M 2 M \< 


$99.00 


$6.00 






I.oanBuilder DOS □ 5-1/4 1 m/2 □ windows M/2 ma< 


$99.00 


$6.00 






PublicityBuilder 

DOS S- 1/4 M/2 Windows M/2 MA< 


$99.00 


$6.00 






Financing Sources DataBank dosds-i/4 □ 3-1/2 


$139.00 


$12.00 




DOCUMENTS/COMPUTER SKILLS 




Legal I etterVVorks 

l)< >SD 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 f Windows M/2 MA< 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Sales 1 etterVVorks 

DOSQ 5-1/4 (13-1/2 □ Windows M/2 QMA( 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Business 1 etterVVorks 

l»os S-1/4 [ M/2 i iWmdovNs M/2 OHM 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Personal 1 etterWorks 

l >< >S a 5-1/4 (J 3-1/2 □ Windows M/2 \l \« 


$79.95 


$6.00 






( onsulting KeadyVVorks 

Dos 15-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Window 3-1/2 □ MAC 


$119.95 


$6.00 





ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-821-8400 

or fax 1-202-463-5641 



Ship To: 



Name 



Company 



Address 



Citv 



State 



Zip 



Telephone # 



(Required for < rcdit < aid and Fax orders) 



Orders outside 

the U.S.A. and Canada 

add $25.00 per product 

tor shipping/handling 



SUBTOTAL 
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Discovering the Internet 


$39.95 


$6.00 






Learn How to Use Netscape Navigator 


$39.95 


$6.00 






Proofreading k Editing Skills 


$ looos 


$6.00 




BUSINESS RESOURCES LIBRARY 




The Complete Book of Business Plans 


$20.05 


$4.00 






Effective I eamwork 


$99.95 


$6.00 






I )o-lt-\ ourselt Accounting 


$60.05 


$6.00 






Timevalue Software DOS m/2 □ Windows m/2 hma< 


$00.00 


$8.00 






Primelife (iuide to Personal Success 


$12.95 


S.V.50 






Relocatahle Business 


$120.00 


$6.00 




PERSONAL SKILLS MINI-COURSES 




Winning Vocabulary 


$19.95 


$ V00 






Listen Up 


$19.95 


$3.00 






Go tor \ our Goals 


Sl c >. c >5 


$/5.00 






Speak tor Yourself 


S 10.0S 


$3.00 






A Great Memory 


$10.05 


S.voo 






( i oof- Proof Grammar 


$10.05 


$3.00 






Winning at Work 


$19.95 


$3.00 






From Stress to Success 


$ 10.05 


s t.oo 





Your Order is 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed 



or Your Money Hack Within 30 Days 



\'B< 



On Telecommunications 



Background: In light of the recently enacted 
Telecommunications Act of 1996, which allows 
communications companies in different lines of 
business to compete with one another, these 
questions ask about your involvement with 
various technologies. 



Results of this poll will be published in the 
November Nation's Business and forwarded to 
administration officials and congressional 
leaders. Send the attached, postage-paid Reader 
Response Card. Or circle your answers and fax 
this page to ( 202 ) 463-5636. 




Which technologies do you currently 
use in your business? (Note all that 
apply.) 

1. Cellular phone 

2. E-mail 

3. Toll-free number for customer support 

4. On-line services or the Internet 

5. Videoconferencing 




Which technologies do you plan to add 
in the next 12 months? (Note all that 
apply.) 



Cellular phone 
E-mail 

Toll-free number for customer service 
On-line services or the Internet 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. Videoconferencing 




Which of the following services or 
products do you believe can provide 
adequate privacy protection and 
information security? (Note all that 
apply.) 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



The public telephone network 
On-line services 
The Internet 

Private company networks 
Encryption software 




Are new laws needed to protect 
individual privacy and provide security 
of information transmitted 
electronically? 

1. Yes 

2. No 




What usually is your main reason for 
adopting a new technology? 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



To provide new services 
To reduce costs 

To increase employees' productivity 
To improve service to customers 




Are new laws needed to protect 
copyrighted material and other 
intellectual property transmitted 
electronically? 

1. Yes 

2. No 




What usually is the primary factor that 
dissuades you from adopting a new 
technology? 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Complexity 
Cost 

Fear of obsolescence 
Privacy and security concerns 
Need for more information 



Send Your Response 

Today! 



The following advertisers 
would like to send you free 
information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month's Nation's Business. 
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POLL RESULTS 



Readers' Views 
On The President 




resident Clinton is no friend of 
small business, according to the 
overwhelming majority of readers 
responding to a Xatioii n Business poll. 

Nine out of 10 respondents to the 
Where I Stand survey in the July issue 
said they think the president has not been 
sufficiently committed to issues impor- 
tant to small companies. 

Respondents also said that the adminis- 
tration has not made it easier for small 
firms to comply with federal rules and 
regulations, even though the president 
has ordered agencies to use new proce- 
dures to do so. ( See "Readers' Views On 
Regulations/' June. I 

Also, most said they think the adminis- 
trations tax policies have not helped small 



companies. What tax relief small businesses 
have received came in the form of a 
number of minor changes to the tax 
code that were included in the 
minimum-wage legislation passed by 
Congress in early August, Those changes off- 
set the costs of higher wages for employees. 

According to last years White House 
Conference on Small Business, the major 
complaints of small firms about the feder- 
al government focus on tax issues, such as 
worker classification and various deduc- 
tions, and flexibility in complying with 
regulations. 

Finally, nine out of 10 respondents said 
they do not believe a second Clinton term 
would be helpful to their businesses. 

Here are the survey's complete results: 



THE PRESIDENT 



Are you satisfied with President Clinton s level of commitment to issues 
important to you and your business? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 



n 



. 7% 
92 
. 1 



Have the Clinton administration's policies in general been friendly to small 
business? 



Yes .... 

No 

Undecided 



. 7% 
90 
. 3 



Has the Clinton administration made it easier for your business to comply with 
federal rules? 



Yes 

No 

Undecided 



. 5% 
89 
. 6 



Have the Clinton administration's tax policies been helpful to small firms? 



Yes 

No 

Undecided 



• • • 



• • | . i 



• • • • 



. 5% 
91 
. 4 



Do you believe a second term for President Clinton would help your business? 



Yes 

No 

Undecided 



7% 



• • • 



...91 
. . . . 2 



6 American Life 



41 Ascom Hasler Mailing System 



8 Jani-King International 



3 MICA Accounting Software 



20 




icron Communications. Inc. 



23 




ita Copystar America 



24 Royal Copystar 



29 Wachovia 



Please circle your selections 



Fill out this coupon 
if you fax your response. 



Name 



Title 



Company 



Address 



City 
State 



ZIP 



Mail to: 

Nation's Business. 1615 H Street, N W 
Washington. DC 20062-2000 
FAX to: 202/463-5636 
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Direct Line 



Experts answer our readers' questions about 
starting and running their businesses. 



Hi/ ( 'a I'd Ha sh 



LICENSING 



Knowledge For Hire 

I own a small business that imports chil- 
dren's backpacks and purses, and I would 
like to incorporate a licensed picture on my 
bags. In your August 1995 cover story on 
product licensing, "Hot Names, Top 
Dollars/' you quoted licensing consultant 
Beverly Cannady, of Woodland Hills, Calif. 
How can I find a licensing consultant in 
my area of the state, and how should I go 
about selecting one? 
K.ll Los Angeles 

Licensing consultants can advise you on 
the availability of licenses, says Muiray 
Altchuler, executive director of the 
Licensing Industry Merchandisers' 
Association, based in New York City They 
have marketing know-how and can tell 
you when a specific licensed property is 
hot, when it should be left alone, and 
whether you should use, say, Mickey 
Mouse, Batman, or Barbie for your prod- 
ucts. Consultants may 
also get involved in ne- 



[on 



GETTING STARTED 



Tuning Up 

I am interested in set- 
ting up a store that 
sells musical instru- 
ments. Where do I go 
for information about the industry? 

EW^ LomsviUe^ Ky. 

The National Association of Music 
Merchants, in Carlsbad, Calif, sells a $20 
book. No Yon Want io Opm a Music Store. 
It contains practical start-up advice. The 
group also sells for $55 an annual report 
on the cost of doing business in the indus- 
try. To inquire about these or other re- 
sources, call (619)438-8001. 



Doing Your Paperwork 

I want to start exporting newsprint and 
other paper products to India. Could you 
direct me to a list of paper-product manu- 
facturers in the Ignited States? 

M.S.G., Chicago 

The Waklen-Mott Corp., a publishing 
company for the paper industry, sells 
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gotiations between the licensor and the ap- 
plicant for the license. 

The consultant you select does not nec- 
essarily need prior experience dealing with 
your product. Rather, a consultants suc- 
cess depends on connections, contacts, and 
knowledge of the industry, says Beverly 
Cannady. For this reason, she suggests 
that you look for someone who has been es- 



tablished and well-connected for at least 
five years. 

Because licensing consultants are not 
certified and do not have credential re- 
quirements, you should verify their exper- 
tise by checking references. To avoid any 
possible conflict of interest, Cannady ad- 
vises, make sure the consultant does not 
provide services to any of your competi- 
tors. 

Consultant fees are negotiable and de- 
pend primarily on the kind of services you 
want. Usually the consultant gets a 
monthly retainer and/or a fee ranging from 
0.5 to 2 percent of your sales of the licensed 
product. 

As for finding a licensing consultant in 
your area, you are in luck. Altchuler says 
that although there are not a lot of these 
specialists, most of them are in the 
Northeast or California, so you shouldn't 
have much trouble finding one in Los 
Angeles. 

For a free list of consultants in your area, 
contact the New York City office of 
Altchuler s association at (212) 244-1944. 





Waldens ABC Gnide^ an annual directory 
of information on paper manufacturers, 
paper-product makers, sales agents, and 
merchants in the United States and 
Canada. 

The 1996 edition costs $120, including 
shipping and handling. 

For more information about this and 
other paper-industry publications, call 
Walden-Mott, in Ramsey, N.J., at (201) 
818-8630, or send a request bv fax to 
(201)818-8720. 




Check-In Time 

My husband and I are interested in build- 
ing a small motel. We do not know how to 
begin this project and would like a self- 
help guide and the name and address of 
an association that might be able to help. 
/JR., Williamsburg, Mich. 

The American Hotel & Motel Association 

sells A Step-by-Step Approach to Hotel 

Dccclojnnent, which contains 12 articles 
outlining the steps for planning and con- 
structing any type of hotel or motel, from 
conception to opening. The guide costs 



$37 for nonmembers and $22 for mem- 
bers, including shipping and handling. 

For more information about this and 
other publications related to the hotel and 
motel industry, write to the American 
Hotel & Motel Association, Information 
Center-Publications, P.O. Box 753, 
Waldorf, Md. 20604, or call (301) 705- 
7455. You can also receive the associa- 
tions publications list and an order form 
by fax by calling 1-800-701-7725 and ask- 
ing for Document No. 200. 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question? Mail or 
fax your typewritten query to Direct Line, 
Nations Business, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000; (202) 463- 
3102. Or transmit your question to our 
CompuServe address: 76436,1735. Be 
sure to include your address and tele- 
phone number. 

Because of the high volume of letters, 
we can answer only those that are chosen 
for publication. Questions may be con- 
densed, and writers will be identified only 
by initials and hometown. 
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PURCHASING 



Getting The Goods 

I am trying to obtain inventory for my ar- 
tificial-flower and arts-and-crafts store. 
How should I make contacts with distribu- 
tors and manufacturers? Are trade shows 
a good way to do this? What do I have to 
know about attending these events? 
X.F, Pembroke Pines, Flu. 

To contact manufacturers and distributors 
in your industry, you can check listings in 
the Yellow Pages, or you can take a more 
time-consuming — but probably more effec- 
tive — route: attend a trade show. 

Making your way through aisles of ex- 
hibits during one of these events can be 
daunting, so plan your strategy. Susan 
Brandt, assistant executive director as 
well as communications director of the 
Hobby Industry Association of America, in 
Elmwood Park, N.J., advises that you fol- 
low a list of dos and dorfts to guide you 
through a show. Before you go, figure out 
your budget, assess your inventory levels, 
research product trends in your area, and 
obtain a list of exhibitors from the event 
coordinators so you can plan your time. 

Because most artificial-flower products 
are manufactured overseas, expect to pur- 
chase this part of your inventory from 
wholesale distributors rather than manu- 



facturers, says Brandt. It may be advanta- 
geous to work with distributors rather 
than manufacturers in obtaining other 
products as well, she says. 

For example, distributors typically offer 
products in smaller quantities and in 
greater assortments. Distributors, unlike 
manufacturers, generally warehouse prod- 
ucts from many different manufacturers, 
and thus they can offer you a larger selec- 



tion. They also have a quick turn- 
around and can have stock 
shipped faster, Brandt says. 

Once you are at the show, talk 
with as many distributors as pos- 
sible. Make sure you collect multi- 
ple samples of completed hobby 
projects to use as store displays 
that will help guide your cus- 
tomers. 

Brandt offers some caveats on 
trade-show techniques. She 
warns against spending time at 
exhibits that may interest you 
personally but have no relation to 
your retail business. She also cau- 
tions that materials on display are 
often prototypes. Don't plan on big 
promotions using these products; 
their actual distribution depends 
on the level of interest they re- 
ceive from trade-show attendees. 
Most trade events allow only established 
businesses to attend; but if you are new to 
retailing, you can attend as a guest of a re- 
tailer. For more information on trade 
shows in your field, contact the Hobby 
Industry Association of America at (201) 
794-1133. NJ 



Cam Hersh is a senior majoring in English 
at Ha re rford College, in Harerford Pa. 
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Mancusos Small Business Books 




Direct Line, the popular advice column for small business owners and managers, gives you answers from 
the experts about starting and running your business. Now you can have even more answers at your 
fingertips with two new books Mancuso s Small Business Resource Guide and Mancuso s Small 
Business Basics. 

Mancuso's Small Business Resource Guide contains a complete list of names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of the best sources of small business information 
about raising venture capital, obtaining government assistance, incorporating and form- 
ing partnerships, purchasing computers, marketing, planning, and much, much more! 
Paperback book- 160 pages. Only S 1 ). 1 )^ plus $4.00 tor shipping and handling. 



MfcNCUSO'S 

BASIC* 



Mancuso 9 s Small Business Basics guides you through 
the step-by-step process to build the business enterprise of your 
dreams. It will show you how to choose your business venture; 
select business partners, lawyers, and accountants; comply with 

laws affectum vour business; and manage vour 



$»or» Buy or Franc* 
teaSuccMstu 




small business for growth. 
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Paperback book- ISO pages. ()nl\ $9-95 pins 
$4.00 tor shipping and handling. 



Joseph K Vlancuso is Vmerica's best-selling small business 
author He has written IS successful books, founded eight 
businesses, and is a member of the board of advisers for 4() 
diverse I S companies 



and 



on ma 



mom* 



Don't delay, order today! 



NationsBusiness 



Order Form 



Send to: Nation s Business, Circulation Department. 
1615 H Street, YVL. Washington, D.C 20062-2000 

Send me: 

J Mancuso s Small Business Resource Guide (S13 95) 
J Mancuso s Small Business Basics ($13.95) 



ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-230-7700 

OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



Method of Payment 

J Check enclosed 

j Bill my credit card: J Visa J MasterCard J American Express 

Card # Exp Date 

Signature 



Telephone # 
Name 



(Required for Credit Card 3nd Fax Orders) 



Company 
Address 
City 



(No Post Office Boxes) 



State 



Zip 
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The Importance Of The 1 996 Elections 




on Fowler, national chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, says the 1996 elections will be 
the most important since those of 1932. 
The latter year was certainly a watershed in American 
history. Government intrusion into virtually all areas of the 
economy, originally justified as emergency steps to fight 
the Depression, became a fundamental philosophy that 
endured for generations. 

While Fowler's remark might 
charitably be attributed to the New 
Deal nostalgia that still permeates 
much Democratic thinking, his elec- 
toral comparison is nevertheless off. 
The most important elections since 
1932 were those of 1994, and this 
year's will be equally crucial. 

Two veal's ago, voters turned 
control of Congress over to a Re- 
publican majority specifically com- 
mitted to reversing the trend that 
began in 1932 — the unrelenting 
amassing of power and resources by 
the central government. This Con- 
gress has shifted the fundamental 
debate from how 7 much more to 
spend, tax, and regulate to how 
much to reduce spending, taxation, 
and regulation. 
The basic issue in the 1996 elec- 





HAEL KEY A 



While 44 percent of union members consider themselves 
conservative, Armey said, "almost 100 percent of their 
involuntary political contributions go to Democrats." He 
also noted that despite overwhelming rank-and-file sup- 
port for a balanced federal budget and tax relief, the "union 
bosses" oppose such initiatives. 

He stated: "Working Americans recognize that the best 

course for America is a return to 
the ideals of independence, self- 
reliance, and voluntary cooperation 
that made both business and organ- 
ized labor positive forces in Ameri- 
can life. Both Bill Clinton and the 
union bosses know they have no 
role to play in an America based on 
those positive ideals." 

Besides organized labor, another 
formidable group supporting the 
liberal agenda of President Clinton 
and his congressional allies, said 
Armey, consists of the nation's trial 
lawyers, who were collectively the 
largest single contributor to the 
president's 1992 election campaign. 
That support, the majority leader 
said, "has netted them Clinton's 
veto of both [reform of] securities 
litigation and product-liability re- 
form." 



to 



tions is whether this reversal will 
continue. 

Rep. Richard K. Armey, R- 
Texas, majority leader of the House 
of Representatives, says one meas- 
ure of the stakes involved is the $35 
million campaign war chest that 
organized labor has raised to re- 
store a Democratic majority — and business as usual 
the House. 

"The union bosses are going to extremes, and there is 
good reason for it," Armey told a business audience at the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. "They are energized to buy 
this election because they know it is quite simply their last 
chance to maintain their influence over the government of 
this country land because J they know 7 their man in the Oval 
Office is their last hope of maintaining the politics of 
dependency" 



House Majority Leader Richard K Armey 
says union leaders know the 1996 
elections represent "their last chance to 
maintain their influence over the 
government of this country. n 




Said Armey: u If the union bosses 
and trial lawyers succeed in pur- 
chasing the Congress and renewing 
their lease on the White House, it is 
the working families of this nation 
who will pay the price. We will have 
higher taxes and spending. We will 
have more regulation. We will have 
a bankrupt Medicare and Social Security system. We will 
have more government intrusion and less opportunity. 
And w r e will leave a debt for our children and grandchil- 
dren to pay for decades to come. 
"That is what this election is about." 
Many business people are w r ell-aw T are of what is involved 
in this November's balloting. For the others, Armey's 
w r ords should constitute a w r ake-up call on the need to be 
fully informed and fully involved in assuring that the era 
launched two years ago w r as indeed a new beginning, nb 
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f newest version of 
merica's favorite full-size car. 

There's peace of mind in knowing that others applaud 
your choice of a new car. And Buick LeSabre delivers 
that assurance: a car so satisfying, it's America's most 
preferred full-size sedan* You get the power of Buick's 
proven 3800 Series II V6 engine, plus the benefits of 
an EPA - estimated 19 mpg city, 30 highway. All 
wrapped in an all-new interior that seats six 
comfortably. To put LeSabre's popularity in 

your fleet, visit http://www.buick.com 



or call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 








LeSabre 

Peace of Mind 








USA 
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Introducing 
the first PC 
worthy enough 
to work beside 
your trusty 
HP printer. 




You never give your HP printer a second thought. You just know its going to work. Now that 
same HP performance can be found in a line of PCs designed specifically for the demands of 
small business. The HP Vectra 500 PCs. They all arrive ready to work. Some are HP/Microsoft^ 
Small Business Centers -they re armed with Microsoft Office for Windows 95 Professional 
Edition. And to make everything a little more manageable, every Vectra 500 comes with 

free online service and support. Dealers include: Intelligent 
Electronics, Computerland, Datago, MicroAge, Inacom and 
CompUSA Corporate. For more information, call 1-800 -322 -HPPC, 
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Designed for 

'** 

• *0 

• *0 
'*+ 
- ** 

Microsoft' 




Windows 95 Ext. 1547.' And see what a good family name can do for you. 

% Canada, call 1 800 387 3867 'Average U.S. street price for Pentium* processor-based HP Vectra 510 5/75 PC Monitor not included HP Vectra 500 PCs come with Microsoft Windows 95 premstalled 
'Standard on 133 and 166 MCx models, optional on all other models Other capacities available Standard on CO. MC and MCx models 'Multimedia models only 'On-site, second-day business service 
Microsoft and Windows are U S registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation Pentium and the Intel Inside logo are registered trademarks of Intel Corporation £ 1996 Hewlett Packard Company PPG429 

HP PCs For Small Business 



H389 



Minitower or Desktop models: 
•Intel 100,120, 133,150 or 166 MHz 

Pentium processor 
•8 or 16MB EDO Memory 

(128MB max) 
•256KB cache memory 
•64-bit PCI video 
•2.5GB hard drive 2 
•4X,6X or 8XEIDE CD-ROM Drive 3 
•28.8 fax/data modem with 

telephone answering machine* 

• 1 6-bit Sound Blaster audio 4 
•Hands-free headset with microphone 4 
•1-year on-site warranty s 

• 1 -year free phone support for hard- 
ware, 90-day free software support 
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